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HE President’s definite advocacy of a central bank, and the 
practical certainty that this forestalls the views of the 
Monetary Commission, have led to a renewed agitation and called 
forth many objections. Until something more is known of the 
details of the plan, any specific criticisms may be postponed. 
There are, however, some important general principles which 
cannot be too carefully considered. 

In the first place, our existing financial system is the product 
of historical development, and to superimpose upon it an institu- 
tion so different and so powerful must involve very grave 
dangers. It is obviously easy to use this argument to block any 
suggestion of radical reform, and it has been so used from time 
immemorial by all persons temperamentally opposed to innova- 
tion. It is exactly here, however, that the test of true states- 
manship comes. The sound constructive mind is the one which, 
while not fearing to decide in favor of a radical change where 
necessary, first exhausts the possibilities of solving the problem 
in hand along the lines of customary, inherited, and well-under- 
stood practices. Are the difficulties in this case such that they 
cannot be met along the line of a normal extension of existing 
institutions? This question may safely be answered in the nega- 
tive, so far as a secure and elastic currency is concerned. It 
certainly is possible to work out the details of a sound system 
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of bank notes based on assets in the form of commercial paper 
without superimposing a great central institution on the present 
multiplicity of banks. Indeed there is danger that the new 
scheme will really block the most needed reform. The lesson 
which the American people needs to learn first of all is that bank 
notes are promises to pay, and that, like all promises to pay, 
their value should rest on the assets of the promissor. The 
curse which always attaches to the popular belief that, in some 
mysterious way, a government can make wealth out of nothing, 
is less likely to be removed through the issues of a central bank 
than through the issues of existing banks, properly associated 
for the purpose. 

A second consideration arises in connection with the other 
and more important functions of a central institution. No one 
would question the important services of the typical central 
banks of Europe in maintaining business stability and safe- 
guarding credit. Unquestionably the American financial system 
suffers greatly from the absence of such a regulating force. 
But would the same services be performed by a central bank in 
this country? Here again arises the question of the influence 
of historical development, and this time in the matter of its 
effects on personal character. The YALE Review has already 
called attention to the fact that the problem of reform in our 
credit system is, in its broader aspects, as much a matter of men 
as a matter of institutions. It is not a question either of ability 
or of moral fiber, but of temperament and training. Hence it is 
no criticism of American bankers to question whether the his- 
torical growth of banking practices in this country has developed 
the qualities essential to the proper administration of such an 
institution. One of the characteristically shrewd remarks of 
Walter Bagehot was that the utility of the Bank of England was 
largely due to the fact that its directors were men of sound 
but commonplace intelligence. That is, being too dull to “see 
visions,” they cautiously held in check the more brilliant and 
daring. Now American bankers have proved their capacity to 
deal with a crisis in a forceful and brilliant manner, but they 
have not shown that equally important capacity to check undue 
expansion and prevent the crisis from arising. How far could 
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a central bank be trusted to perform this function? Ex-Secre- 
tary Shaw said that if Congress would put $100,000,000 at his 
absolute disposal, he would stop all crises. As a matter of fact, 
the great funds of which he could dispose were doled out to 
relieve every money stringency until, when the great emergency 
came, there was nothing left to relieve the situation. It is very 
hard for people of speculative temperament like the Americans 
to realize that, except when due to a rigid and obsolete currency, 
tight money is not an ailment but a cure. What is much needed 
is some agency which can effectively enforce this principle in 
practice and put a check on the continuous tendency to inflation. 
Under the management which it enjoys, the Bank of England 
can of course do this. It probably could be done in this country 
in large measure by a natural increase of the power of clearing- 
house associations. The influence for good which they wield 
in time of panic needs only to be exercised in normal times as 
well. It is questionable, however, whether men can be found 
who, at the head of a great bank of immense resources, would 
use their power in this conservative way. On the contrary, it 
is not impossible that the bank might come too readily to the 
relief of the speculators and thus prove, not a safeguard to 
credit, but a dangerous supporter of inflation. 


it has been suggested in the preceding that the question 
of psychological temperament is of the utmost importance in 
determining the adaptability of any institution or practice to a 
given people. Cases might be multiplied indefinitely, but a pretty 
illustration is found in this very case of money rates in the 
speculative market. The extraordinary fluctuations of call rates 
in the New York market, varying as they do from I per cent. 
to over 100 per cent., are a source of wonderment to financiers 
and speculators in other countries. By a good many foreign 
observers these fluctuations have been attributed to the different 
methods of settlement on the New York Stock Exchange and 
the exchanges of Europe. The general custom abroad is to 
carry all accounts for a matter of two or four weeks, when, 
at the “fortnightly” or “monthly” settlement, these transactions 
are cleared and a balance struck. In New York, on the contrary, 
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practically all transactions are settled by delivery and payment 
on the following day. Obviously this makes the daily demand 
for funds much greater than where an extension of credit is 
given, and the extremely high rates that sometimes prevail for a 
single day are due to the fact that money must be secured before 
the close of the loan market on that day. This seems to be 
borne out by the experience of Germany under the Stock 
Exchange Act. In order to avoid the prohibition of “time-deal- 
ings” in certain kinds of stocks, the brokers and their clients 
attempted to adopt the New York method of daily deliveries 
and settlement. The result was a much wider fluctuation of the 
call rate than had previously existed. Judging, then, simply by 
the theoretical efficiency of a given method, or from the experi- 
ence of foreign countries, it would be the part of wisdom to 
adopt the fortnightly settlement in this country. But this is to 
reckon without the American temperament. With the sanguine 
confidence and speculative spirit of the American trader it is 
not improbable that, if he were allowed to keep on trading for 
a fortnight without being obliged to produce the funds, there 
would be a temporary panic every two weeks. In any case most 
observers agree that the New York Stock Exchange is wise in 
sticking to the existing method, despite the strain it puts on the 
individual to make prompt settlement and the occasional flurries 
in the money market. The instance is cited here to show the 
danger of assuming that a financial institution which works suc- 
cessfully in other countries is necessarily suited to our own. 


The discussion concerning sociology, which was carried over, 
not so long ago, from the columns of the Nation to those of the 
American Journal of Sociology has, for the observer of things 
intellectual, its remarkable aspects. We do not intend to enter 
upon the pros and cons of this dispute; least of all do we purpose 
an invasion of the arena. But there are certain reflections sug- 
gested to the interested non-combatant in which we may be per- 
mitted to indulge. First of all, we have here an attack upon a 
subject which is taught, we are told in a recent number of the 
Journal of Sociology, in considerably over three hundred institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United States; fifty-five professors 
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in forty institutions are giving full time to sociology, and it 
receives part of the attention of three hundred and seventy-two 
professors in three hundred and eight institutions. At first sight 
it is astonishing in the extreme that a subject which has attained 
such vogue within a comparatively few years should be forth- 
with dubbed an unreality and an intellectual delusion. 

One might say, by way of explanation, that the statements 
about the extent to which sociology is taught are misleading, 
inasmuch as the term never means the same thing at any two 
times or in any two places. But this is not correct. Sociology, 
in this country at least, very generally means what some call 
“practical sociology.” The late Carroll D. Wright wrote a book 
with that title, which is typical enough of the tendency ; he treats, 
in a word, of modern social conditions, chiefly those of the 
United States, and his constant sources are the census reports. 
Most sociology includes also a certain modicum of actual “lab- 
oratory” work, in the settlement houses, prisons, insane retreats, 
and so on. Further, a tangible consistency in the conception 
of sociology must necessarily result from the fact that most of 
those teaching the subject have derived their training from a 
very few institutions of learning. It would seem, then, that the 
assault upon the subject was a premeditated attack upon a 
clearly identified victim. The objection was to “sociology” ; 
and the popular and prevalent form of sociology is the one just 
indicated. 

However, the discussion before us has little or nothing to say, 
directly or by implication, about “practical sociology,” but 
wanders off into tenuous regions of theoiy that are only occa- 
sionally lit up by flashes of human exasperation. The inference 
is that if sociologists stuck to the slums and the asylums, or 
confined themselves to peering into milk cans and raising 
potatoes on vacant city lots, their existence under the name they 
have assumed, or purloined, would not be challenged. Even the 
admittedly blatant aspects of sociology are ignored—perhaps for 
very courtesy’s sake—and the whole weight of objurgation falls 
upon what might be called sociological theory. Some glancing 
blows are interchanged in the crepuscular realm of methodology. 
It seems to us, viewing the situation with a certain detachment, 
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that it is proposed to demolish sociology from the tap-roots up, 
and, because the theorists are conceived to be at fault, to rob the 
practical sociologists of their name and the label of their occupa- 
tion—this being done without consideration of the fact that the 
practical men do not deal much in theories, and thus can be but 
very tepid in their partisanship when it comes to what seems to 
be the root-contention of the present discussion, that is, whether 
Society or the State should be assigned priority of existence. 
Whatever one’s personal convictions may be concerning the right 
of the practical sociologists to the term sociology, the fact is 
that they have it, in this country at least; and nobody seems 
likely to get it away from them or to cajole them into the 
adoption of a substitute. 

However, setting aside this view of the case, and confining 
ourselves to the aspects of the dispute as they emerge from the 
standpoint of theory, it appears that the actual existence of 
sociology is challenged, and that it is plainly asserted that sociol- 
ogists are pursuing a chimera or an illusion comparable to 
astrology ; that in the hunt whose quarry is truth this path must 
sooner or later be given up, and that the tired huntsmen must 
return to their starting-point and set out along the way of political 
science, or the science of the State. Thus the implication 
is that the trails blazed by Comte and Spencer, not to 
mention the epigonoi, were false courses and that there is no 
health in them. This is a proposition of extraordinary and 
unparalleled interest if it is sound, and something of a novelty 
in the annals of modern science. This point of view is reached, 
as has been intimated, from a rooted persuasion that the whole 
subject has been taken up wrong-end-to; “sociology is based 
upon a methodological concept that is not valid.” Human 
society did not exist before the State; the State it was that made 
man, who is “born man because he is born a political animal.” 
The attitude of the outsider before an issue so based is that of 
the student who wanted to know what one was to do if two 
axioms contradicted each other, since each was by definition a 
self-evident truth. The answer was: Work along and see which 
pans out; if one doesn’t, it isn’t an axiom. We confess short 
patience with dialectics calculated to establish such propositions, 
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or to disprove them; the sociologists’ replies have succeeded as 
little in convincing us as did the original attack. What causes 
one still to believe that there is a science of human society, call it 
what one will, is not what anybody says, but what great men who 
called themselves sociologists have done. Some things have been 
accomplished that do not range themselves under political science, 
or history, or statistics; and they are great and important things, 
things that men need. Nor yet is work lost, in the intellectual 
field, even though it has been put forth in the charting of long 
and tortuous culs de sac. If such sociology as Spencer and his 
like have developed is all wrong, we shall discover it pretty 
soon—astrology would scarcely have hoodwinked modern 
science for a generation. Meanwhile the real labors of scientific 
sociologists will not be lost at all. Their dialectical contortions 
may be. Hence we are inclined to regard discussions like the 
one in progress with disfavor; if they are not futile they are 
relatively so. No such encounter can fail to clarify somebody’s 
mind on some point, but the element of constructiveness does 
not appear as it did, for example, in those classic disagreements 
in which Huxley appeared as one of the parties. Hence we are 
inclined to deplore the whole matter. 

Taking the issue, however, to be something rather different 
from a bloodless theoretical disputation—and there seems to be 
some justification for doing so in the very title of the original 
criticism, on the “pretensions of sociology”—we believe that a 
certain amount of caustic comment was pardonable. Warum 
ins Unendlich’ schweifen? The really irritating pretensions 
must be nearer and more concrete. It is wearisome to the 
ordinary student to be told that sociology is the science of 
sciences, the crown of the scientific hierarchy, and so on; and, 
perhaps through mistaken sensitiveness, to feel that the master 
mason is sitting on the wall, waiting with a certain resigned 
impatience for the next hodful. Suppose that Darwin, instead 
of acting as he did, had always been talking about how the work 
of geologists, palzontologists, botanists, and the rest of the 
natural scientists was contributory to what he was doing. It 
is true that it was contributory, and the natural scientists all 
admit it and are proud of it, now. But they would not have 
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felt that way before the great demonstration. Neither will the 
other scientists of to-day be glad-and proud of their contributions 
to a science of society unless the latter shall have quietly forged 
its way on to some convincing exploit. Some “sign” is demanded 
of a leader and a prophet; and who shall say that it is being 
given? Until the hour of demonstration, claims of a large 
and overweening nature will necessarily awaken—and should 
evoke—resentment as at pretension. 

In this connection it is most interesting to read the opinions 
of a number of teachers of sociology, and of others whose replies 
were solicited, about the nature and destiny of the science; these 
are assembled in a recent number of the Journal of Sociology. 
All sorts of comments are to be found, but we cannot refrain 
from quoting part of that vouchsafed by the dean of sociological 
instruction in this country. Professor Sumner writes: ‘“Sociol- 
ogy seems now to be largely speculative and controversial. I 
should like to see a group of scholars at work to get it down to 
normal growth on a scientific method, dealing with concrete 
things.”” Just what direction sociology must take to arrive at 
so desirable a consummation may well be a matter of doubt, and 
is sure to be one of experimentation. But we should be inclined 
to say, in disagreement with those who approve of the recent 
assault upon the whole subject, that the oldest brand of sociology 
offers the safest and most promising prospect. The purely 
academic study of the evolution of society, particularly in its 
earlier stages, and so in its lower terms, has behind it a body of 
tested literature, and the works of tested men. Further, it is 
removed from the field of contemporary passion and preposses- 
sion, with its inevitable loss of perspective and of values. Par- 
enthetically, it might be added, this brand of sociology has the 
right of priority to the name “sociology,” if it does not have the 
right of exclusive possession as against a number of present-day 
claimants. But this matter is of little significance; if other related 
disciplines that go by the name can make as convincing a 
showing, so much the better. The essential in science is to get 
the crop, not to fence off the field or squabble over signboards. 
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THE MORES OF THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. 


CONTENTS. 


Restatement of definition of the mores, p. 233; the mores connected with 
religion, p. 234; distinction between folkways and mores, p. 234; leading 
features in modern mores, p. 235; special difficulty of discussing the mores, 
p. 235; nervousness in the mores now, p. 235 ; characteristics of great nations, 
p. 236; antagonisms of town and country, p. 237; movement of population 
from the country to the city, p. 238; modern feeling about vows, p. 239; 
decline of esteem for classical culture, p. 240; change of ideals, p. 240; great 
principles, p. 242 ; humanitarianism, p. 244 ; constitutional institutions, p. 244 ; 
underpopulation, p. 244. 


HE great utility of studying the origin and history of the 
mores would be to form judgments about their present 
status and future tendency. The future tendency can never be 
discussed beyond the immediate future. We should run into pre- 
dictions which would always be vague and in a high degree 
uncertain. For instance, there is now more or less discussion 
about divorce, and it will unquestionably affect the mores about 
marriage. Whether the discussion properly reflects any move- 
ment of popular interest is an important question with regard to 
the present status and tendency. Also, if we could reach results 
with regard to the present drift of things, we might become con- 
vinced of the probable changes in the marriage institution, but 
more definite or far-reaching predictions about marriage would 
be unwise. 

It will be well to begin with a restatement of the definition of 
the mores. When a number of men living in neighborhood have 
the same needs, each one of them attempts to satisfy his need as 
well as he can whenever it recurs. They notice each other’s 
efforts and select the attempt which satisfies the need best with 
the least pain or exertion. A selection results by which one way 
becomes customary for all—a habit for each and a custom for 
the society. This way isa folkway. It has the power of a habit 
and custom; is carried on by tradition. It has the character 
originally of an experiment. It is established by selection and 
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approved by experience. Here then we have some reflection and 
some judgment. The reflection is caused by pleasure or pain 
which the lowest savages experience and use for criticism. The 
judgments are the most simple, consisting only in comparison of 
effort and satisfaction. From the reflection and judgment there 
arises at last an opinion as to the relation of the mode of satis- 
fying needs to welfare. This is a moral opinion, namely, an 
opinion that a usage is favorable to welfare. When a folkway 
has this moral and reflective judgment added to it, it becomes a 
part of the mores. The moral inferences become wider and 
vaguer as they go on, but they constitute, when taken together, 
the best thinking men can do on human life and wisdom in it. 
The mores are the customs in which life is held when taken 
together with the moral judgments as to the bearing of the same 
on welfare. 

The mores, in their origin, were immediately connected with 
ghost fear and religion, because they came down by tradition 
from ancestors. This gave them the sanction of a high and 
vague authority from the other world, and created the first 
notion of duty. Together these elements made up the mental 
life of men for ages, when they were laying the foundations of 
all our mental operations and forming our first mental outfit. 

I use the word “folkways” for ways of doing things which 
have little or no moral element. The greatest and best example 
is language. Language is habit and custom. Its formation is 
made by acts of judgment, although the consideration is slight, 
the judgment is vague and unconscious, and the authority 
of tradition prevails. Uneducated people make or destroy a 
language, in their life, satisfying their interests and needs. 
Expediency seems to be the highest motive. Abortion and 
infanticide are folkways which simply satisfy the desire to avoid 
care and toil. Children are a great trouble and adults try to shirk 
the burden. They adopt direct means to get rid of it. Religion 
sanctifies the acts and they become customary. Then they are 
a law and beyond argument. In time, however, conditions 
change. Warriors are needed. Abortion and infanticide do not 
then seem wise beyond question. The means of getting food 
may be easier, and affection has a chance to grow. Then these 
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folkways are subjected to reflection again and a new judgment 
is formed. Then the customs are set aside by doubt and revolt. 
While they last they are mores, not folkways. The murder of 
children had a moral judgment of wisdom and right policy in it 
while it was practiced. The same may be said of the custom of 
killing the old. 

What now are some of the leading features in the mores of 
civilized society at the present time? Undoubtedly they are mon- | 
ogamy, anti-slavery, and democracy. All people now are more | 
nervous than anybody used to be. Social ambition is great and is 
prevalent in all classes. The idea of class is unpopular and is 
not understood. There is a superstitious yearning for equality. 
There is a decided preference for a city life, and a stream of 
population from the country into big cities. These are facts of 
the mores of the time. Our societies are almost unanimous in 
their response if there is any question raised on these matters. 

It is very difficult to discuss the mores. We can hardly criticise 
them. They are our law of right. We are all in them, born in 
them, and made by them. How can we rise above them to pass 
judgment on them? Our mores are very different from those of 
the aot a ages. Medieva people conceived of ‘society 1 under 


differ from cock other now as they ‘apparently always have 
differed. The Orient is a reg region where time, faith, tradition and 
patience rule. The Occident forms ideals and plans, and spends 
energy and enterprise to make new things with thoughts of 
progress. All details of life follow the leading ways of thought 
of each group. We can compare and judge ours and theirs, but 
independent judgment of our own, without comparison with 
other times, or other places, is possible only within narrow limits. 

Let us first take up the nervous desire and exertion which 
mark the men of our time in the Western civilized societies. 
There is a wide popular belief in what is called progress. The 
masses in all civilized states strain toward success in some 
adopted line. Struggling and striving are passionate tendencies 
which take possession of groups from time to time. The news- 
papers, the popular literature, and the popular speakers show 
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this current and popular tendency. This is what makes the 
mores. A select minority may judge otherwise. In time their 
judgment may be accepted and ratified, and may make the mores 
of another age; but the mores are always the ways of the great 
masses at a time and place. The French were formerly thought 
to be mercurial, the English sober, and the Germans phlegmatic. 
The Germans have become nervous. They struggle feverishly 
for success and preéminence. The war of 1871, and the founda- 
tion of the German Empire have made them nationally proud, 
and made them feel on a level with any other state. Such a 
change was sure to produce great changes in the mores within 
two or three generations. Germany now has ambition for the 
first place among nations. She is sensitive and suspicious, and 
often seems quarrelsome. The English, in the Boer War, went 
through crises of excitement to which it was supposed they were 
strangers. The French, burdened by debt and taxes, feel some 
sense of losing ground in the rank of nations. The national 
party is a product of this feeling. It seems to believe that a 
truculent and ferocious behavior will win adherents. Perhaps it 
is right, in view of the nervous temper of the age. Certainly 
the old love of moderation and sobriety in politics seems to be 
diminishing. The United States is stimulated by its growth and 
prosperity to unlimited hope and ambition. Professor Giddings! 
thinks that he has proved statistically that the “‘mental ‘mode’ 
of the American people as a whole is ideo-emotional to dogmati- 
cal-emotional,” and that the market for books confirms this. 
The market for books could prove only the mental mode 
of that part of the public which reads books. What frac- 
tion is that? It would be most interesting and important to 
know. Of the books published, Professor Giddings finds that 
fifty per cent. aim to please, and appeal to emotion or senti- 
ment; forty per cent. aim to convert, and appeal to belief, ethical 
emotion, or self-interest; eight per cent. are critical and aim to 
instruct—they appeal to reason. This means that our literature 
is almost entirely addressed to the appetite for day-dreaming, 
romantic longings, and sentimentalism, to theoretical interest in 
crime, adventure, marital infelicity, family tragedies, and the 
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pleasure of emotional excitement, while a large part of it turns 
upon ethical emotion and ignorant zeal in social matters. This 
literature reflects the mores and at the same time strengthens 
them. The people who are educated on it are trained either to 
Philistinism or to become the victims of suggestion. No question 
produced by the fall of silver could possibly be a proper political 
question. When it was proposed, in the United States, to make 
the adoption of the single silver standard a party issue and to 
take a vote on it, consequences were produced which were inter- 
esting for the mores. In the first place, there were interests at 
stake—the silver miners and the debtors. Interests dominate 
modern politics, but always more or less secretly, because it is not 
admitted in the mores to be right that they should dominate. 
Hence another pretext must be put forward to cover the interest. 
The best pretext is always an abstruse doctrine in the theory of 
public welfare. A protective tariff is never advocated because it 
will enable some citizens to win wealth by taxing others. It is 
always advocated as a prosperity policy for the country. Henry 
C. Carey elevated a protective tariff to a philosophy of society. 
When the New York courts held a law to be valid which forbade 
a saloon to be licensed within two hundred feet of a school- 
house, the saloon-keepers attacked the schools as a nuisance 
detrimental to property.2. The advocates of a single silver 
standard put forward their proposition as a prosperity policy, 
and they elaborated a philosophy to serve as a major premise to 
it. Their ultimate philosophy was that gold is a mischief-maker 
to mankind, while silver is an agent of good. Obviously this is 
mythology, and is not capable of discussion. The silver question 
as a political issue was, therefore, a recent and very striking proof 
of the persistence in the mores of a great modern civilized state 
of the methods of mythology which have come down to us from 
prehistoric man. Mythology is in the popular mores. 

There are mores corresponding to each of the great stages 
of the industrial organization—hunting, herding, and agricul- 
tural. When two groups are neighbors which are on different 
stages, or when one part of a group advances to another stage, 
while the remainder still practices the old form, conflicts arise. 


* Riis: “Battle with the Slums,” p. 336. 
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The Indian and Iranian branches of the Aryans separated 
under intense enmity and mutual contempt when the Iranians 
became tillers. All the ways of one people which conform to its 
industrial pursuits are an abomination to the other. The best 
explanation yet suggested of the statements of Cesar and Tacitus 
about the Germans, is that the Germans were, at that period, 
between nomadism and settled agriculture. There is _a_ deep 
contrast of mores between town and country, agriculture on the 
one side, 2 and manufactures, commerce, banking, etc., on the 
other, and this contrast may, at any time, rise to an antagonism. 
The antagonism is kept down if the two classes meet often. It 
is developed if they become strictly separated. The town looks 
upon the country as rustic and uncultivated; the country looks 
upon the town as vicious and corrupt. The industrial interests 
of the two are antagonistic, and one may be subjected to the 
other, as is always the case under a protective tariff, for the pro- 
tective system never can do anything but make the stronger form 
of industry carry the weaker. It is a characteristic of our time 
that in all civilized countries the population is moving from the 
country to the towns. This movement is not due to the same 
forces in all countries. Wherever agriculture is burdened by 
taxes to favor manufacturing, the legislation causes, or intensi- 
fies, the movement. It is not probable that the love of luxury, 
excitement, social intercourse and amusement is any greater now 
than it always has been, but popular literature has spread the 
hunger for it to classes of people who never felt it formerly. 
The hunger enters into the mores and becomes a characteristic 
of the age. 

The people in the slums and tenement houses will not give up 
the enjoyment of the streets for any amount of rural comfort. 
Other classes try to help them, assuming that, to them, crowds, 
noise, filth, contagious diseases, narrow quarters, etc., must be 
painful. The evidence is that they like the life, and are indif- 
ferent to what others consider its evils and discomforts. They 
like it because it satisfies the strongest desires in the mores of our 
time. The people in the slums have the same desires as those 
other people who have clubs, balls, visitors, the park, opera, 
theater, and all the other means of excitement, gossip, entertain- 
ment, etc., which make up fashionable city life. 
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In Germany, it is said that the country population still increases 
rapidly, by a high birth rate. When the land is all taken up this 
means that there is a surplus in the rural population which goes 
into the wages class, and a part of it seeks the towns to become 
unskilled laborers or handicraftsmen. It was formerly believed 
that great cities consume population; that there is a waste which 
would produce diminution if it were not for the influx from the 
country. City life exercises a selection on this immigration 
from the country. A part of it is consumed by vice and misery, 
and disappears. Another part advances to greater social power 
in two or three generations. Another part settles into the tene- 
ment houses and recruits the city proletariat. Nowhere in the 
world, perhaps, are the effects of this migration from the country 
to the city so strikingly apparent as in New England, for here we 
see farms abandoned, houses torn down, and land returning to 
a state of nature. Cities, however, now have a number of insti- 
tutions of rescue and protection, which are believed to redeem 
the old destruction, so that cities do not, nowadays, consume 
population. The migration affects the mores of both the rural 
and the urban population. Their ideas, standards, ways of look- 
ing at things, ambitions, appetites, concepts of right and wrong, 
and their judgments on all the policy of life are affected by the 
efflux and reflux between town and country. 

One of the most noteworthy and far-reaching features in 
modern mores is the unwillingness to recognize a vow, or to 
enforce a vow, by any civil or ecclesiastical process, although 
vows have the full authority of Scripture.* It is by the mores 
that vows have been judged wrong, and, if they are made, neglect 
to fulfill them is regarded with indifference. In modern mores it 
is allowed that a man may change his mind as long as he lives. 
This view is produced by the doctrine of liberty. At the most he 
may incur liability for damages, if his vow causes damage to some- 
body else. The marriage vow is the only one which remains in 
our mores, and no doubt the leniency of divorce has been largely 
due to the unwillingness to enforce a vow by which it may appear 
later that one’s life career has been injured. It does not at all 


*Ammon: “Gesellschaftsordnung,” p. 94. 
“Deut. XXIII, 21. 
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lie in the mores to give the vow prominence as the aspect of mar- 
riage which determines what it is. On the contrary, the wedding 
ceremony is a striking case of ritual, since people attach import- 
ance to the ceremony, not to the rational sense of what is said 
and done. 

The mores of the latter half of the nineteenth century were 
marked by the decline of the dominion of the classical culture 
which had prevailed since the Renaissance. In art this was 
marked by a return to nature as the only model, and an abandon- 
ment of the classical models. In architecture it was marked 
by a revival of Gothic and Renaissance forms, but with a wide 
eclecticism, the outcome of which is not yet reached. In religion 
two tendencies were developed, one to medievalism, the other to 
agnosticism. What was most important for the mores was the 
toleration of each other, with which these opposite tendencies in 
religion existed side by side. Militant infidelity, or irreligion, 
was regarded as bad form, and heresy hunting became ridiculous. 
The popular philosophy became realistic, and the tests of value 
which were accepted, were more and more frankly commercial. 
“Ideal good” lost esteem, and “material good” controlled. 
This was nothing new in the history of mankind, but the oppor- 
tunities of wealth, comfort and luxury never before were offered 
to the whole of a society in any such manner and degree, and the 
utilities of wealth for all purposes of mankind never were so 
obvious and immediate. The classical culture and the religious 
philosophy had offered ideals which were no longer highly 
valued, and the way was clear for the dominion of materialistic 
standards and ideals. They spread everywhere, in spite of all 
protests and details. The state won greatly in importance, and 
political institutions extended their operations over the field of 
the mores. Political institutions took the place of ecclesiastical 
institutions as adjuncts of the economic struggle for existence. 
The eighteenth century had bequeathed to the nineteenth a great 
mass of abstract notions about rights, and about the ultimate 
notions of political philosophy. In the nineteenth century many 
of these notions were reduced to actuality in constitutions, laws, 
and judicial rulings. The masses in all civilized nations were led 
to believe that their welfare could be obtained by dogmatic 
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propositions, if such propositions were enacted into constitutions 
and laws. This faith has entered into the mores of all civilized 
men and now rules their discussion of social questions. Rights, 
justice, liberty and equality, are the watchwords instead of the 
church, faith, heaven and hell. The amount of superstition is 
not much changed, but it now attaches to politics, not to religion. 

The grand controlling fact, in modern society, is that the earth 
is underpopulated on the existing stage of the arts. As a con- 
sequence men are in demand. The human race is going through 
a period of enlargement with ease and comfort. Accordingly 
a philosophy of optimism prevails. The world-beatifiers reign in 
philosophy. Since, as a fact, the struggle for existence and com- 
petition of life are not severe, the philosophy prevails that so 
they always ought to be. An ethical ideal is carried into nature. 
It is a fact that the great masses of the human race get on very 
well with a minimum of education, for the conditions tavor most, 
proportionately, those who are worst off—the unskilled laborers. 
Hence we find it preached as a doctrine, that men, if in crowds, 
know the truth, feel virtuously, and act wisely, by intuition, with- 
out education or training. 

All modern economic developments have tended to level 
classes and ranks, and therefore to create democracy, and to 
throw political power into the hands of the most numerous 
class. The courtiers of power, therefore, turn to the masses 
with the same flattery and servility which they used to pay to 
kings, prelates, and nobles. At every boundary line at which the 
interests of individuals, or groups, meet in the competition of 
life, there is strife and friction, and at all such points there are 
rights which are in the mores or the laws, and which have been 
produced by the need to solve the collisions of power and inter- 
est in peace. There is, therefore, always another resource for 
the party which has been defeated in the competition of life. 
They can appeal to rights, and fight over again, on the political 
domain, what they have lost on the economic domain. Inasmuch 
as the masses cannot win on the economic domain because their 
opponents, though few in number, have talent, knowledge, craft, 
and capital, and inasmuch as the masses have political power, this 
appeal from the field of economic effort to that of politics is 
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characteristic of the age. It now gives form and color to both 
the economic and political effort, and it is dominating all the 
mores which have to do with either. The master of industry 
dare not neglect political power; the statesman cannot maintain 
an independent footing, against capitalistic interest. Primarily, 
we see a war between plutocracy and democracy. Secondarily, 
we see a cOmbination of the two loom up in the future. The 
apostles of socialism, state socialism, municipalization, etc., are 
all working for it. In the combination the strongest element will 
rule, and the strongest element is capital. The defeat and decline 
of the Democratic political party in the United States, within 
forty years, its incompetence as an opposition party, its chase 
after any captivating issue, its evolution into populism, coupled 
with administrative folly, the fear and distrust which it has conse- 
quently inspired in all who have anything, so that they turn to 
the ruling party for security at the sacrifice of everything else, 
the more and more complete surrender, at the same time, of the 
Republican party to the character of a conspiracy to hold power 
and use it for plutocratic ends, are phenomena already of the 
coming consolidation of political and monetary power. The 
more industrial and pecuniary functions are confided to the State 
or city, the more rapidly this result will be brought about. The 
place to watch to see whether the result will be arrested or not is 
the mores. Do the people show strong political sense? Do 
they show real insight into their own institutions and the spirit 
of the same, so that they cannot be deceived by political fallacies? 
Do they resist the allurements of glory and cling to the genuine 
forces which make for national health and strength? Are they 
cynical about political corruption, or honestly outraged by it? 
Is their world philosophy ignoble? Do they resist a steal 
because it is a steal, or because they are not in it? Are they 
captivated by appeals to national vanity, or do they turn aside 
from such appeals with contempt? These are the questions 
which decide the trend of institutions, and the destiny of states, 
and the answer to them must be sought in the mores. 

Parties formed on interests invent dogmas which will serve as 
major premises for the especial inferences which will suit their 
purpose. These are the “great principles” of history which are 
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always preached as eternal and immutable. John of Salisbury, 
the friend of Thomas a Becket, taking part in the quarrel of the 
prelate with the king, which really was a quarrel of the Roman 
law concept of the State with the Church, developed, in his 
“Polycraticus,” notions of the sovereignty of the people and of 
republican self-government. Guelphs argued the sovereignty of 
the people to get the alliance of the middle class against the 
emperor, in Italy. Ghibellines used the same argument to get 
the alliance of the middle class against the popes, in Germany.® 
St. Augustine thought that the State was due to sin. Gregory 
VII said that it was the work of the devil. This was in order 
to exalt the Church. The “two sword” doctrine (Luke XXII, 
38) furnished a dogmatic basis for medieval society; pope and 
emperor side by side with the pope above. The Church was due 
to God, the State was a human invention. Hence arose the doc- 
trine that the State was based on a contract between ruler and 
ruled, and the inference that tyrannicide was justifiable, an infer- 
ence which was so frequently put in practice in the sixteenth 
century that its fallacy was demonstrated. Any ruler of whose 
acts anybody disapproved was a tyrant. Then the doctrine of 
contract was changed into the later “social compact’ of the 
democratic republican form with natural rights, which ran from 
Grotius to Rousseau. This doctrine was used by Mariana and 
other Jesuits against the absolute kings (at first, of Spain). It 
was absolutely destructive of the medieval doctrines of political 
authority and of rights. 

When the Americans, in 1774, revolted against the colonial 
policy of England, they found a great number of principles 
afloat, and had great trouble to select the one which would suit 
their purpose without suggesting other inferences which would be 
unwelcome. The first paragraph of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence contains a number of these great principles which were 
supposed to be axioms of political philosophy. In 1898, when 
we forced our rule on the Philippine Islands, some of these 
principles were very inconvenient. In time, we shall have to drop 
others of them. There are no dogmatic propositions of politi- 
cal philosophy which are universally and always true. There are 


*Betzold: in XXXVI “Sybel’s Ztsft.” 
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views which prevail, at a time, for a while, and then fade away 
and give place to other views. Each set of views colors the 
mores of a period. The eighteenth century notions about 
equality, natural rights, classes, etc., produced nineteenth century 
states and legislation, all strongly humanitarian in faith and 
temper. At the present time the eighteenth century notions are 
disappearing, and the mores of the twentieth century will not be 
tinged by humanitarianism as those of the last hundred years 
have been. If the state should act on ideas of every man’s duty, 
instead of on notions of natural rights, evidently institutions and 
usages would undergo a great transformation. 

While the views of rights are thus afloat on the tide of interest, 
and carry with them, in the ebb and flow, a great mass of corol- 
laries, it does not appear that the doctrine and institutions of 
constitutional government are being more thoroughly under- 
stood or more firmly established. Yet constitutional government 
is the guarantee of interests and welfare. It is a product of 
experience. It contains institutions by which collisions of inter- 
est can be adjusted and rights can be secured. Yet it does not 
offer many definitions or dogmatic statements about rights and 
interests. If men turn from the institutions and put faith in 
abstract propositions, evidently the chances of welfare will be 
greatly changed. At the present time constitutional institutions 
are the great reliance for rights and justice, and the great ground 
of hope and confidence in the future. Nevertheless, constitu- 
tional government can never overcome the mores. We have 
plenty of cases of experiment to prove that constitutional institu- 
tions of the best type fall into corruption and decay unless the 
virtues of political self-control exist in high vigor and purity in 
the mores of the society. 

We see, then, in the status and outlook of the present time, 
these facts: Underpopulation of the globe and increasing control 
of natural forces give easier conditions for the struggle for 
existence. This means the most to those who have inherited the 
least. It is, however, obviously a temporary advantage. The 
human race will, in a few generations, find itself face to face 
with overpopulation and harder conditions. In the meantime 
philosophies and notions win general acceptance which are rela- 
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tively true in the exceptional period. They are broadly stated 
and confidently accepted in the mores and in legislation. Rights 
are changed in popular opinion and in constitutions, and the 
location of political power is changed, especially as between 
classes. Notions about property, marriage, family, inheritance, 
etc., change to suit facts and faiths about the struggle for exist- 
ence. Then groups and parties will form and war will occur 
between them. Great dogmas will be put forth at all stages of 
these movements and appropriate watchwords will never be 
wanting. 
W. G. SUMNER. 
Yale University. 
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ESPITE the great differences in the political institutions 
of Germany and the United States, the two countries 
resemble each other in this, that certain problems of govern- 
ment are withdrawn from the sovereignty of the separate States 
and entrusted to the Union (Empire). The choice of these par- 
ticular functions has been determined by grounds of expediency 
which are so strong and convincing as to be independent of any 
peculiar conditions of the national life. Whether we consider 
America, or Germany, or Switzerland, we are confronted 
always with the same purposes, whose fulfillment constitutes the 
very nature of union. Whatever the historical circumstances 
out of which a particular form of government has sprung, how- 
ever great may have been the obstacles to the establishment of a 
complete union of the powers of state—there are always the 
same definite objects which must of sheer necessity be under- 
taken by the Union itself. 

I. In the forefront of these objects stands national defence 
by means of army and navy. This is the indispensable condition 
of national independence as against the power of other nations. 
And a necessary element in the strength of the national defence 
is unity of organization. Wherever such centralization has 
been delayed by unfavorable political circumstances, the test of 
experience has always proved at an early date the need of 
making up for such neglect. The German Empire was guided 
in this direction from the outset. The history of Germany, the 
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events of the nineteenth century, the geographical position in 
Europe, the rivalry of European States—all these were factors 
which left no doubt in the mind of anyone that the old scatter- 
ing of forces must be replaced by the united power of the new 
Empire. 

Thus a great financial task was laid in the very cradle of the 
Empire, a task which with the years became more and more the 
all-controlling one. It was made no easier by the fact that the 
other public duties, which for the time being were left to the 
separate States and their local administrative bodies, demanded 
constantly increasing sacrifices. The general tendency of the 
present age in the way of constantly rising wants, a tendency 
common to all public and private housekeeping alike, is, in the 
case of the means of national defence, increased by certain 
peculiar factors. For, granted that technical progress is the 
general cause of increasing well-being and of the growth in 
man’s wants, we find that in the case of the engines of war there 
is added to such general causes the special spur of international 
rivalry to secure the best means of defence. This spur increases 
the restless activity of invention and the eagerness of war 
departments to keep abreast of all the most improved methods. 
All of which, in turn, adds to the ceaseless growth in the 
demand for public revenue. 

So we have had in the German Empire for the last thirty 
years endless plans of tax reform, which have been constantly 
recurring in proportion as they failed of fulfillment, or failed 
to secure adequate results for a long period of years. Even 
when it has proved possible for the time being to increase 
materially the revenues of the Empire by a great reform, those 
who looked more deeply were obliged to point to a near future 
in which still further reform would be necessary. In a word, 
the need of tax reform is not a temporary, but a chronic 
condition of the German Empire. 

II. What, now, are the constitutional sources of revenue 
available to the Empire since its formation? They are the 
sources which are generally available for such forms of federal 
states, and which result naturally from simple principles of 
financial administration. In the first place, there are the import 
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duties and then certain forms of internal excise on consumption 
(on tobacco, beer, spirits, sugar). To these have gradually 
been added, as time went on, certain trade taxes, such as those 
on the issue and transfer of securities, and on other Bourse 
transactions, taxes on bills of exchange, lottery tickets and the 
like. The profits from the Imperial Post Office have become 
more important in recent years. The tariff and excise taxes on 
consumption are an inheritance from the Zollverein, which for 
a generation was the forerunner of imperial unity, and provided 
a substitute for actual political union, at least in the case of the 
most pressing needs of German economic life. That is, it 
created a common area of economic activity, and an organ for 
raising certain kinds of common revenues. Unfortunately this 
original dowry of the Empire was so modest that it very quickly 
proved inadequate. This was partly due to the fact that the 
tariff rates were low, under the influence of the prevailing free 
trade tendencies of the period; partly to the fact that men 
(again under the influence of the free trade theories of the 
sixties) failed to appreciate the dangers of international com- 
plications, or the costliness of an armed peace whose function it 
was to keep such warlike disputes in check. In the Constitution 
of the Empire (as in that of the North German Confederation 
of 1867, which preceded it) there seems to have been no thought 
of an increase of the tariff or excise rates. With the wide- 
spread aversion to indirect taxes which prevailed at that time, 
consideration was given only to direct taxes as a means of sup- 
plementing the existing tariff duties, and especially to the 
income tax. In the meantime (till an income tax could be 
introduced) resort was made to the Matricularbeitrage, that is, 
contributions from the separate States, levied in proportion to 
population, according to the annual needs of the Empire. 

In the course of years the idea of an income tax, or of its 
related tax on property, for imperial purposes has been more 
and more relegated to the rear of tax proposals. This was not 
because the tide of opinion has turned toward the one-sided use 
of indirect taxes. On the contrary, the development of income 
and property taxes in the separate States and their local divi- 
sions is the chief feature of modern progress in the field of 
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taxation. It was in fact the wide use of these taxes by the 
States and municipalities which made it necessary to avoid such 
a triple imposition as would have resulted from their adoption 
by the Empire. The Matricularbeitrage in the meantime have 
been raised. But each considerable increase has called out the 
bitter opposition of the separate States. Hence the consequence 
of increasing need for revenue on the part of the Empire was 
the repeated effort to increase the import duties and the internal 
revenue rates, an attempt which several times succeeded, notably 
in the revision of the tariff in 1879. 

The principle of a tariff for revenue is, of course, different 
from, in fact the opposite of, that of a protective tariff. The 
most effective protective duty, by acting as a prohibition of 
import, brings nothing into the treasury. The most effective 
revenue duty, which is collected without disturbance from the 
competition of internal producers, and hence cannot be a pro- 
tective duty, yields the greatest return with the least effort. In 
practice these two objects are often mixed in the case of impor- 
tant duties. Indeed, it was the union of the protective policy 
in 1879 with the need of increased revenues which proved the 
road to meeting this need. We may go farther. The leading 
revenue-yielding articles of the tariff, as it has developed since 
the revision of 1879, have been breadstuffs. The annual yield 
of these taxes (with fluctuations according to the yearly har- 
vests) has been roughly 250 million marks. And yet it is not a 
rash assertion that the Government and the Reichstag would 
not have dared to lay a tax, or at least so severe a tax, on the 
consumption of bread, had it not been for the principle of 
agrarian protection which has been firmly held to since 1879. 

III. Prince Bismarck was less successful in his efforts at 
financial reform than in any other branch of his internal policy. 
The reform of 1879 was secured by him, thanks to the conces- 
sion of higher protection. The attempts which soon followed 
to secure new fiscal monopolies (tobacco and alcohol), as also 
certain smaller measures (e.g., the Wehrsteuer), were defeated 
in the Reichstag. 

What the extraordinary power of such a man could not 
accomplish could be accomplished still less by his successors. 
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But as it was just at the time of these successors that the 
imperial expenditures greatly increased,’ and since the last 
fifteen years mark the rising growth of the new naval policy, 
the imperial debt inevitably grew apace. It is the pressure of 
this debt which in the last five years has accelerated the move- 
ment toward an increase of the federal taxes. It is, however, 
an error or a great exaggeration to speak, as has been done 
here and there of late, of the credit of the Empire having been 
shaken. The proof of the contrary lies in the price of the 
imperial obligations, which stand fully as high as the Prussian 
bonds, despite the fact that these latter are protected to double 
their value by the very lucrative capital of the state railroad 
system. Still, without resorting to exaggeration, it is true that 
a healthy financial programme must give warning of the inclined 
plane on which such a policy of indebtedness rests, and point 
out the ultimate consequences of its continuance. 

The repeated warnings (not least those of scientific econo- 
mists) have at last succeeded in awakening the public conscience. 
And the results of this awakening are the two reform measures 
of 1906 and 1909. Both reforms are far from satisfying the 
extreme demands of the scientific point of view, which prevails 
so widely in Germany to-day. Furthermore, the character of 
the law which was eventually enacted remains far behind that 
of the proposals laid before the Reichstag by the Government. 
Nevertheless, it should be recognized that both laws show traces 
of those ideas regarding “social politics” which for the present 
have become dominant, partly through the influence of a century 
of democracy, partly through the teachings of the science of 
finance as to what constitutes justice in the distribution of 
public burdens among the different classes of the population. 

This is shown by the following facts. A large part of the 
yield from customs and other taxes on consumption falls upon 
the necessaries of life, or at least on the poorer classes (bread, 
salt, petroleum, spirits, coffee). It is a convenient doctrine that 
all these taxes are shifted, in the form of higher wages, to the 
shoulders of the propertied classes. Were this the case, one 


+The expenditures for army and navy were 361 million marks in 1872-75; 
with which contrast’ 1,193 million marks in 1908. 
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might double or treble such taxes without trepidation. It is 
a safer plan, and one which accords better with the facts, to 
equalize these taxes by placing corresponding burdens on the 
shoulders of the well-to-do. 

So far as the financial system of the Empire itself goes, there 
is little concern for such an equalization. The indirect taxes on 
luxuries yield only a small revenue. The intermediate articles, 
such as beer and tobacco, have hitherto been taxed very lightly. 
An awkward attempt at one-sided taxation of the rich and well- 
to-do was made in the stock exchange tax. The chief forms 
of taxation, however, employed for the purpose of such equali- 
zation are found in the fiscal systems of the separate States and 
municipalities. I refer to the income taxes and recently (in 
modest beginnings) the property taxes. The methods of valua- 
tion for the purposes of these taxes have been much improved in 
the last few decades. Further, the principle of progression in 
rates has been developed in a fortunate manner. Such views as 
have been recently published in America as to the failure of the 
German income taxes rest on inadequate knowledge of the 
facts.2 It is true, however, that, in both regards these taxes are 
capable of improvement. The increase in the Prussian income 
tax, undertaken in recent years, is a step in the right direction, 
though under difficult circumstances. A considerable part of the 
public revenues of Prussia must come from the high profits of 
the state railroads—a makeshift which has perhaps this justifi- 
cation, that such surplus may be looked upon as a further charge 
on the propertied classes. All in all, the total of state and 
municipal taxes may be regarded as an equalizing burden on the 
shoulders of these classes. 

For the determination of the question whether or not this 
equalization is an adequate one, there is no other tribunal than 
the conflict of forces, within the social body, over the problem of 
justice between social classes. This much is certain. When 
the tax reform proposals were introduced in 1905 and 1908, 
the guiding idea of each was that the new taxes must not 
enhance the prices of the necessaries of life; rather they must 


*Cf. my article, “Charakterziige des amerikanischen Steuerwesens,” in 
Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1908. 
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be laid on such commodities as are in some measure indicative 
of a higher state of well-being; or still more, must include 
additional taxes consciously intended to reach the most pros- 
perous element of the community. On this latter point opinion 
was divided as to whether a property tax or an inheritance tax 
was to be preferred. The measures introduced into the Reichs- 
tag decided, both in 1905 and 1908, in favor of the inheritance 
tax. 

IV. Until recently the inheritance tax had had only an 
embryonic development in most of the German States. On the 
other hand, the German representatives of the science of finance 
have for a long time (and increasingly in recent years) drawn 
attention to the important rdle open to this form of taxation 
through the development of the progressive principle, so as to 
encompass, on the one hand, large, and in some cases enormous, 
masses of property and, on the other hand, the more distant 
degrees of relationship. As is often the case, more important 
than the philosophical analysis of the nature of inheritance 
taxes, in drawing attention to their possibilities, has been the 
example of other progressive nations. Such examples have 
been afforded by some of the smaller German States themselves, 
such as the Hanse towns and, under the influence of French 
legislation, Alsace-Lorraine. But the most important develop- 
ment of this form of tax in recent years has been that in Great 
Britain. 

It was fortunate for the purposes of imperial tax reform that 
the inheritance tax, unlike the property tax, was of little 
importance in the fiscal systems of the separate States. A con- 
cession of the use of this tax to the Empire would have little 
influence on their revenues. Where they were likely to be 
affected, it would be easy to provide an indemnity out of the 
new tax laid by the Empire. 

The law of 1906, however, contented itself with applying the 
principle of progression quantitatively only—that is, according 
to the size of the inheritance—and furthermore, left altogether 
exempt the most important and lucrative part of all such taxes, 
namely, inheritances in the direct line. Both the representa- 
tives of the Government and the majority of the Reichstag 
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ative Fy (despite the fact of universal suffrage) were then opposed to 
S = any measure for taxing direct inheritances. It was only when 
pros- q the bills for the second tax reform were introduced (1908), 
inion demanding, as they did, in view of the inadequate revenues 
> tax 4 from the first reform measures, a second and large sum of new 


ichs- [im taxes (500 million marks), that the Government was forced to 
take a different attitude. Convinced that so large a sum 
(including 400 million marks in indirect taxes) could not be 
levied without badly stretching the principles of justice in taxa- 


| the oS tion, it was decided to secure the remaining 100 million by an 
ance a improved inheritance tax, and that this would involve the taxa- 
awn fe tion of direct inheritances as well. The form the improvement 
= was to take in the Government’s plan was that of an estate tax, 
sto -a which should be simply supplementary to the inheritance tax of 
E 1906. As in the case of the English “Estate Duty,” it proposed 
tant 7 that each estate should be charged with a certain rate at once 
tant —ie and regardless of the degree of relationship, in fact before the 
ince division of the estate should take place at all. This charge was 
q to be progressive according to the size of the estate, with 
ave ; exemption of estates under 20,000 marks. At the same time 
ves, 3 the law of intestacy was to be altered in such a way that the 
nch State should take the place of distant heirs. 
op- fe This part of the reform proposals of 1908 receives increased 


importance through the peculiar nature of the political situation 
in the party system of the Reichstag. This has always been 


hat ' q one of the chief difficulties which the carrying out of an internal 
ttle policy in Germany has had to face. The party system of the 
on- German Empire differs from that of Anglc-Saxon countries in 
ttle =f that it does not consist merely of two parties, between which 

- the majority changes with the elections, while the Government 
the «= rests on the support of the existing majority. Instead of two 


parties there are more than half a dozen from among which the 
Government, since the beginning of the Empire, has been forced 
to create a majority in some fashion if they were to carry on 
ler 4 business or enact legislation at all. Often the constitution of 
es, j this majority varies during a single session, according to the 
‘a- particular legislative proposals which are for the moment 
ag q before the House. 
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Now, after the election of 1907, the effort was made to secure 
a trustworthy, if small, majority through a combination of the 
Conservative and Liberal parties over against a strong minority 
made up of the Center (or Catholic) party, the Social- 
Democrats and the Poles. The difficulty of such an experiment 
lay in the fact that in the case of those very measures, which 
in Germany as in other countries play the chief role in legisla- 
tion, namely, the questions of economic and financial policy, 
there is wide difference in opinion between Liberals and Con- 
servatives. This difference was recently intensified by the con- 
trast in the attitude of the two parties toward the question of 
the reform of the electoral system in Prussia, which has con- 
tinued unchanged for sixty years, and stands in sharp contrast 
to the universal suffrage of the Empire, in that it determines 
the right of suffrage within each district according to the propor- 
tion of the direct taxes paid by each of three classes. This 
electoral law gives great advantage to the Conservatives, which 
is still further increased by the continuance for sixty years of 
the old electoral districts, despite the great increase in the popu- 
lation of the cities and industrial centers. The purpose of the 
Biilow Government, to secure at least a moderate tax reform, 
met the wishes of the Liberals, but was antagonistic to the 
sympathies of the Conservatives. So the tax reform proposals 
of 1908-09 furnished a test of the strength of this weak 
majority, not only because of the existing difference of opinion 
between Liberals and Conservatives on fiscal questions, but 
furthermore, because the Government had already declared its 
adhesion to the Liberal point of view in introducing the inheri- 
tance tax bill in November, 1908. That is, while the Conserva- 
tive party was disposed to increase the indirect taxes, and, 
indeed, questioned the right of the Empire to lay any other kind 
of taxes at all, the Liberal party (and still more the Social- 
Democrats) took the ground, in view of the existing burden 
placed on the poorer classes, that it was necessary (because 
just) to increase the contribution of the wealthier classes by 
property and inheritance taxes. Indeed, the Liberals saw a 
sufficient concession in their willingness to increase the indirect 
taxes by 400 million marks, and to leave only 100 million to be 
raised by such taxes as would reach the well-to-do alone. 
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The struggle which was now engendered between Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, between the Government and the Reichstag, 
lasted throughout the session. Furthermore, it was the domi- 
nating feature of all the proceedings. The source of the whole 
contest was the stubborn opposition of the Conservative party. 
And this opposition rested on various grounds. It was partly 
that the inheritance tax was a criterion of the willingness to 
meet the demands of modern progress; partly that an inheri- 
tance tax on next of kin was in opposition to the traditional 
objection on the part of the agrarian (and controlling) element 
of the party against paying any taxes. To be sure, the Con- 
servative party had voted in parliament for taxes falling solely 
on the propertied classes, but only where these applied to circu- 
lating capital (the bourse taxes). They have always taken 
pains to protect themselves against an all-round and equal taxa- 
tion of the owners of property, and where such taxes actually 
exist, such as those on income and property in Prussia, the jus- 
tice of the tax has been offset by the injustice of its administra- 
tion in the case of landed property. In the case of the proposed 
inheritance tax, their opposition was strengthened by the fear 
that the inventories of the property of decedents would furnish 
unwelcome revelations for the revision of the existing valuations 
for the property tax. 

It was also characteristic that in financial circles there was no 
opposition to the inheritance tax. On the contrary, their repre- 
sentative bodies declared almost unanimously in its favor. 

On its side, the Government, in order to obtain at least an 
appearance of success, adopted a very conciliatory attitude 
toward the Opposition. The inheritance tax bill was amended, 
and the expected revenue from it was reduced by half. But 
even this proved futile. The parliamentary majority was split, 
and a new majority was constituted of Conservatives, Catholics 
and Poles. The bond of union was partly their agreement on 
the question of fiscal policy, partly the party hostility to the 
leading statesman, Prince Biilow, who resigned office after the 
defeat of the inheritance tax bill. 

V. Nevertheless, it may be said that a tax reform was 
actually effected, but such a reform only as suited the new 
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majority. The Government secured the proposed supplies, i ¢., 
the 500 million marks they had asked for, but by different 
means, and at the hands of different parties, than those which 
they had anticipated. 

Here is seen at once the peculiarity of a parliament which is 
made up of many factions instead of two great parties, capable 
of governing; and alternating in their responsibility for the 
Government. The new majority had in a sense forced upon 
the administration the 500 million which they so badly needed 
for the treasury deficit. A dissolution of parliament in this 
emergency would have had very uncertain results. It might 
have endangered the financial support of the Reichstag alto- 
gether, and the new grouping of parties might have entailed 
fresh difficulties for the Government. The new majority of the 
old Reichstag is under the circumstances not really a governing 
majority. Still less is the new Chancellor, who followed 
Bulow, a leader of this majority. His is rather the difficult 
task of maintaining some passable relation to the new majority. 
He was a loyal supporter of the former Chancellor as Secretary 
of State for the Interior. He will most easily overcome his 
difficulties by avoiding such tests of strength as those which 
arose over the last effort at tax reform, and confining his 
attempts at legislation to matters in which a majority for the 
Government can be more easily secured. Such are the problems 
of progress in the field of social betterment, which have been 
rife for years, and with which, as Secretary of State for the 
Interior, he has been most familiar and most successful. 

When the normal term of the present Reichstag has elapsed, 
that is after two years, the resumption of tax reform proposals 
may well become the task of the new parliament. Perhaps the 
hope for a better understanding with the majority regarding 
such proposals may then be fulfilled. Incentives for a recon- 
sideration will not be lacking, either as to the amount or the 
character of such changes. Certainly not as to the amount— 
that is, already while the new taxes are barely established, the 
signs of increased revenue needs are appearing. There is, in 
the first place, the probability that the yield of the new taxes has 
been overestimated; then the continuous general increase in the 
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requirements of the Empire from year to year; further, many 
proposed new expenditures depending on revenues to be secured 
later, such as the increase of army pay and military pensions, 
and the reduction of the sugar tax. 

Neither will there be any lack of incentive toward a recon- 
sideration from the point of view of the kind of taxes to be 
imposed. The power of reform ideas in the field of social poli- 
tics and fiscal policy is to-day very strong. In all progressive 
countries the same tendency toward a forward movement 
appears. [Each nation feels the strong influence of the other 
nations. The most progressive elements among the political 
parties drive steadily in this direction, and in the same direction 
is found the highest calling of science in the service of practical 
life. It is the task of translating the demands of justice into 
actual legislation and administration. In the field of taxation 
this means a wide-reaching attempt to secure such taxes as are 
best suited to reach those classes who are best able to pay. 

The characteristic of the tax laws of 1909 lies in the fact that, 
in addition to the increased rates on tobacco, beer, spirits, cham- 
pagne, coffee and tea, the attempt at an equalizing burden on 
the rich was confined to a one-sided taxation of movable prop- 
erty in its most modern forms—that is, stock exchange securi- 
ties. This one-sidedness is a repetition of the character given 
to German finance thirty years ago by a similar majority of 
Conservatives and Catholics. The actual amount of taxation 
involved is not such as to arouse any feeling of danger. It is 
not, however, so much a question of the taxation of this par- 
ticular kind of property, as it is of the unfortunate impression 
which results from the unwillingness of one part of the wealthy 
classes to bear its fair share of the burden—or rather, of its 
effort to shift that burden on to other classes. The impression 
is made all the more unfavorable because of the fact that the 
very class which has managed to escape its share of the burden, 
shows thereby its rank ingratitude for favors received from the 
mass of the people in the last thirty years, in the form of 
agrarian protection and increased ground rents, which have 
come only through enhancing the price of the people’s daily 
bread as compared with the prices of the world market. Again, 
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this impression is intensified from the fact that it is this very 
class which, in Prussia and in the Empire both, has long been 
the controlling power, but which has always been concerned 
with escaping from the noblesse oblige of a ruling class, when- 
ever it has come to a question of taxation. 

The Conservative party attempted to justify their opposition 
to the inheritance tax on the ground that a democratic body, 
like the Reichstag, elected by universal suffrage, would more 
and more show its communistic hostility to all property, if once 
such a beginning should be permitted as was involved in the 
Government’s proposal as to inheritances. The first step once 
taken in the taxation of widows or children, new measures of 
ever-widening compass would not be long to wait. 

There are many errors in such a charge as this. In the first 
place, the Reichstag, despite its democratic origin, and despite 
universal suffrage, has given sufficient proof that it constitutes 
no danger to the laws of property and inheritance. If the 
Reichstag presented any such element of danger in its make-up 
it could hardly have furnished a majority capable of rejecting 
such a mild expectation of reform as the last Government meas- 
ure held out. It is rather the experience of Germany, an 
experience which the Empire shares with all other countries 
which have parliaments based on universal suffrage, that such 
parliaments, owing to the influence of the propertied classes on 
the elections, offer an adequate—and often a more than ade- 
quate—protection to property against the hostile attacks of the 
“have-nots.” 

Furthermore, even if such a danger for property did exist in 
the constitution of the Reichstag, or might exist in the future, 
this would be no argument against making a first step at the 
present time with a particular kind of taxation. If the danger 
should become imminent in the future, a majority, so disposed, 
would hardly stop to ask whether existing legislation furnished 
a precedent for their action. They would mark out their own 
path without searching for beginnings in the past. 

There can be no serious question of any such danger at all. 
It is simply a cry which is heard in all countries whenever a tax 
reform is seriously undertaken, and especially in the case of the 
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best tax proposals, that it is the beginning of confiscation, that 
it violates the sanctity of property, etc. It was the case with 
the introduction of the income tax, the property tax, and the 
inheritance tax. Every tax is opposed in much the same way. 
The principle of the progressive rate was attacked on this 
ground. But no such dangers have ever actually appeared. 
Despite all such indictments these taxes have been taken up and 
extended by legislative enactment, and have served as models 
for further proposals. 

The exceptional excesses which have occurred, like those of the 
Terror in Paris, have no more proved the injustice of the income 
tax and the principle of progression than the bloody deeds of 
Robespierre at the same time proved the failure of the modern 
régime of political liberty. Just as political liberty has become 
the true palladium of advanced nations in the last century, so 
the duty of paying taxes has become for the modern citizen the 
inevitable corollary of his freedom. For if a free State rests 
on the rights of its citizens, its finances rest upon their duties. 
There is no property which can justly withdraw itself from such 
a burden. The greater the property, the greater the ability, and 
so the greater the duty. These are the truths which have been 
making their influence felt for years throughout the civilized 
world, and will in the future make themselves felt in still wider 
measure. The danger of these truths lies not in themselves, but 
in the subjective narrowness of an inadequate public spirit. 


Gustav COHN. 
University of Géttingen. 
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THE MANCHURIAN CONVENTIONS. 


CONTENTS. 


Six points of dispute between China and Japan concerning Manchuria, p, 
261; the Antung-Mukden Railway question, p. 263; negotiations resumed 
and concluded, p. 264; the Conventions, p. 265. 


O international agreements in the Far East since the 
Treaty of Portsmouth are more important or interesting 
than the Chinese-Japanese Conventions of September 4, relating 
to Manchuria and Chien-tao. They will tend at once to enhance 
Japan’s prestige in the East and to deepen the common economic 
interest of herself with Korea and southern Manchuria. The 
Conventions are specially interesting in America at least for two 
reasons; their conclusion has occasioned an unusual diplomatic 
episode, resulting in the recall of a new minister before he 
reached the country to which he was accredited; the discussion 
of the agreements has, also, revealed how inadequately the 
American public is informed by the press about Eastern affairs, 
and how easily under the circumstances, the general sentiment 
about them may be led along lines premeditated by certain inter- 
ests. It is urgent that, at least for the sake of international 
justice and peace, the nation should insist on more light and 
more freedom of discussion on the important Eastern question 
than is tolerated by these controlling interests. 

In order to understand the Conventions, a brief survey of the 
Chinese-Japanese relation previous to their conclusion is neces- 
sary. In the exercise of the special rights of which Japan 
found herself in possession in southern Manchuria after the 
recent war, she became involved, as has been shown in earlier 
numbers of this REview,' in many unexpected difficulties, partly 
from her own blunders and partly from China’s excessive 
chauvinism. Both sides continued to add fuel to the fire already 


*The Yate Review for August (pp. 185-214) and November (pp. 268-302), 
1908, and the note on pp. 86-87 of the issue for May, 1909. 
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kindled, which not a few foreigners were interested in fanning. 
So far as the government of Japan was concerned, however, it 
seems to have formulated, at the change of its cabinet in July, 
1908, a farsighted policy, looking to the preservation of the 
common interest in Manchuria of Japan and China, even at the 
risk of temporary misunderstandings on the part of the latter; 
and the government seems since, with the loyal support of the 
Privy Council and the intelligent section of the press, to have 
never swerved from the general plans matured according to this 
policy. The Conventions are nothing but the result of an 
appreciation of this fact which, after a remarkable series of 
incidents, at last dawned on the minds of a few Chinese states- 
men, including the Prince Regent. 

When Mr. Ijuin, the new Japanese Minister at Peking, resumed 
negotiations with the Chinese Foreign Board, late in December, 
1908, on the Manchurian questions, of which the two govern- 
ments had held divergent views, there were, among others, six 
mooted points. (1) China, with the evident desire to injure the 
interest of the South Manchuria Railway, desired to extend her 
Imperial Railway northward from the present terminus, Sin- 
mintun, to Fakuman, but Japan objected to this move as contrary 
to the pledge she, following the examples of British, French, 
German, and American (recently also Portuguese”) railway con- 
cessions in China, had secured, in December, 1905, that no line 
detrimental to the interest of the Japanese line should be built 
by China in its neighborhood before the expiration of its term.’ 
Japan proposed a compromise,* which China declined to accept. 
(2) The rich colliery at Fushun had been considered by Russia 
as one of the mines appertaining to her railway concession, 
according to the agreement of 1898,° but, when Japan took over 
the railway and began to work the colliery, China contended 
that, if Russia had been entitled to a half of the coal area, the 

*The Macao-Canton railway concession of October, 1907. 


*See the Yate Review for August, 1908, pp. 206-208 and note 62; and for 


November, 1908, pp. 285-287. 
“See Mr. Chirol’s letter in the London Times, weekly edition, for June 


4, 1909. 

* Art. 6 of the agreement of August 27, 1896, concluded between the Chinese 
government and the Russo-Chinese Bank. Td-A Kwan-kei Toku-shu Jd-yaku 
(edition 1907), p. 497. 
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other half had been forcibly taken by her from its Chinese 
owner, and hence was beyond Russia’s power to transfer to 
Japan. (3) China also raised objections to Japan’s working of 
the Yentai, Penchihu, and other mines, which the latter regarded 
as properly belonging to the railways during their terms. (4) 
In 1908, China requested Japan, on the strength of the Russo- 
Chinese agreement of 1808,® to destroy the branch railway con- 
necting Niuchwang with the South Manchuria Railway, but 
Japan, on her part, desired, not only for the interest of all 
parties concerned, to continue to operate this line, but also to 
extend it from the present terminus, Niuchiatun, to a point 
nearer the port of Niuchwang. (5) Likewise, China desired 
to extend eastward the Sinmintun-Mukden branch of her rail- 
way from the present inconvenient site of the station to the 
inner city of Mukden, but Japan, which held the intervening 
land, would not consent,’ unless she also was allowed to make 
a similar extension of her railway to the city. (6) The terri- 
tory between Mount Paik-tu (Po-tow) and a tributary to the 
Sungari known as Tumen (not the larger river of the same 
spelling which forms a part of the usually accepted boundary 
line between Korea and Manchuria), comprising a section of 
the indefinite area called Chien-tao, had long been inhabited by 
Korean settlers, and often considered by the Korean govern- 
ment on strong historic grounds® as a Korean territory, or at 
least a neutral territory between Korea and China. The latter 
country had, however, regarded it as her own, and administered 
it for decades as a part of Manchuria. The Japanese Resi- 
dency-General in Korea, without raising the question of terri- 
torial sovereignty, insisted on the right of protecting the Korean 
residents of this region from the extremely harsh treatment 


which they had been suffering from the local Chinese authorities. 


*°Cf. Russian statute, February 5, 1899. Jbid., 518, Art. 4. 

*See the YALE Review for November, 1908, pp. 279-280. 

* The area in question is perhaps about 10,000 square miles, and contained, 
in the middle of this year, about 83,000 Koreans, 27,000 Chinese, and 500 
Japanese. Man-shii Nichi-nicht Shimbun for September 13, 1909. 

*See the 7d-A Déd-bun Kwai Héd-koku for November, 1907 (a map), 
Gwai-ké Zhi-hd (“Revue diplomatique’) for January, 1908, pp. 34-46, 
Reki-shi Chi-ri for November (pp. 18-25) and December (pp. 13-17), 1908. 
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China contended that these Koreans had become Chinese sub- 
jects by their act of voluntary settlement in a Chinese territory, 
and had ceased to be subjects of the Japanese Protectorate. 
How carefully these six questions were considered in the 
Japanese Foreign Office was seen only in August, when negotia- 
tions at Peking were reopened under changed circumstances. 
Earlier in the year, in accordance with the provision in the 


_ Chinese-Japanese agreement of December 22, 1905,'° though 


after several delays, the Chinese commissions at last joined 
the Japanese in making a survey of a complete reconstruction 
of the Antung-Mukden Railway—a light line of 188 miles and 
a gauge of thirty inches which Japan built hastily during the 
war. In April, just before the survey was finished, the Chinese 
commissioners suddenly withdrew, and the act was followed by 
two months of silence. On the Japanese side, all the necessary 
preparations for reconstruction had been made, and officials and 
laborers had been awaiting a word of command to begin work. 
A further delay would make it practically impossible for the 
work to be completed within the time stipulated in the agree- 
ment.!° Weeks passed before China made replies to Japan’s 
urgent representations. In the meantime, certain lower officials 
of the Foreign Board at Peking, considering the general reac- 
tionary movement among the gentry all over the Empire against 
any foreign enterprise within its confines, proposed a policy of 
procrastination which would result in annulling the Japanese 
right of reconstructing the line in question. Late in June, the 
Viceroy of Mukden came forward with ten comprehensive 
objections to the railway, including the contention that Japan 
should change neither its route nor its gauge. Whatever might 
be said of the other points raised, Japan’s right of reconstruc- 
tion was clear in the agreement of 1905, and had up to April 
been amply admitted by China herself. The joint survey for 
the new route had nearly been completed, and the actual work 
could not be deferred another month. With a matured purpose 
in mind, therefore, the Japanese government stated to the 
Chinese, on August 6, that it would be obliged to begin work 
alone and at once, but would willingly negotiate on questions 


* Art. 6. The Jé-yaku I-san (edition 1908), p. 468. 
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about the railway other than the matter of reconstruction. The 
work was begun the next day. It was Japan’s intention to 
rebuild this railway to the same standard gauge as the Chinese 
and Japanese railways in Manchuria and the Korean railways, 
and to make other necessary improvements on the line, so that, 
by their completion, an easy connection by rail from Fusan at 
the southern end of Korea, to Europe, on the one hand, and to 
Peking, Hankow, and eventually Szechwang and Canton, on 
the other, would be established. Japan, also, had further objects 
in view. 

The determined act of Japan in the reconstruction of the 
railway revealed, as had been expected, an interesting state of 
things at Peking, and produced, as was hoped, results which all 
other means in the past had failed to bring about. The aged 
President of the Foreign Board for years had seldom visited 
the office, and, older members being away, the Board did not 
contain a single official who either controlled or assumed the 
responsibility for the policy it had been pursuing toward Japan 
regarding the railway question. At the sudden turn of affairs, 
Na-tung, one of the chief members, was summoned from 
Tientsin, and, under his and the Prince Regent’s direction, 
negotiations with the Japanese Minister were resumed, and now 
progressed with wonderful facility. Within three weeks mutual 
concessions led to the amicable settlement of the Antung-Mukden 
railway question, and all of the six issues, some of which had 
been pending between the two governments for three years. 
The impression which prevails in America that China signed the 
Conventions under some duress does not accord with what is 
known and universally acknowledged in the East. The Japanese 
government had by its abrupt action forced the Chinese to reflec- 
tion, and had demonstrated by the actual conduct of the negotia- 
tion that its policy aimed at the common and lasting interest of 
both nations; then a few farsighted authorities at Peking showed 
sufficient perspicacity to rise above the fear of antagonizing the 
prevailing sentiment of reaction, and acted on their true convic- 
tion that the reconstruction of the Autung-Mukden Railway 
was desirable, and that, generally, China and Japan should join 
hands where their interests agreed. Instead of playing as usual 
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upon popular chauvinism, therefore, the Foreign Board guarded 
the secrecy of the negotiations, strictly controlled the native 
press and prevented a boycott of Japanese trade. The resulting 
Conventions, which are appended below, are composed of a 
notable series of mutual concessions. They have for that reason 
been considered by some observers in the East even as the begin- 
ning of a possible coalition of the two nations, and have alarmed 
some Europeans by the imaginary prospects of such an event." 
It is unnecessary to add that these last fears are hardly war- 
ranted ; the central government of China is still far from having 
a sufficient degree of unity and force to enable the outside world 
to make definite conjectures of its future attitude. 

In the agreement on the Antung-Mukden Railway, signed 
on August 19 by the Chinese Viceroy and Governor and 
Japanese Consul-General at Mukden,’? which is not reproduced 
here, Japan’s right of reconstructing the line is frankly 
implied, and it is stipulated that the new gauge should be 
the same as that of the Imperial Chinese Railway, [that is, 
also the same as that of the South Manchuria Railway], and 
that the work of reconstruction would begin on the twentieth 
[although it had actually begun on the seventeenth]. In these 
provisions are evident Japan’s verbal concessions given in con- 
sideration of China’s own requests made in order to save her 
“face.” 

As regards the appended Conventions of September 4,'° a 
few words are necessary in explanation of some of their terms. 
In the first Convention, Nos. 4 and 5 of the six points above 
stated are settled by mutual concession in Articles 2 and 5. The 


"“A fair compromise” and “courteous accommodation.”—Japan Gazette. 
The Japanese Advertiser says the agreement “brings Japan and China per- 
haps one step nearer what to the practical man appears to be the inevitable 
alliance.” The German Tégliche Rundschau asks against whom is the 
“league” directed. The Berliner Neueste Nachrichten speaks of “the 
league of the yellow races,” and says that the fear of the union of the 
Chinese and Japanese “against the white race as a common enemy” has 
now been entirely realized. See the Kokumin Shimbun and the London 
Times, both for September 11, 1909. 

“The T6-A, etc., for August, 1909, p. 50. 

“The Kwan-pé for September 8, extra. 
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points Nos. 2 and 3, excepting the question of the Penchihu 
mine, which requires a special treatment, are as amicably 
adjusted in Articles 3 and 4. The original Chinese owner, from 
whom Russia is said to have forcibly taken a half of the Fushen 
colliery, will receive a compensation. It is proper to remark 
that the right of working mines appertaining to a railway is a 
usual concomitant of a railway concession in China,!* and that 
such right terminates with the expiration of the railway conces- 
sion. As regards question No. 1, China has at last acceded to 
Japan’s contention, that the Fakuman extension should not be 
built without the latter’s consent (Article 1). It is not known 
whether the negotiations of this Article contain protocols 
between the two governments,’® but it is generally surmised in 
Japan that, if China wished later to build this line, a further 
agreement regarding the conditions for the construction might 
be reached with Japan. Such an agreement might include, for 
example, the simultaneous building by Japan of a branch line 
to the South Manchuria Railway connecting with a convenient 
point on the Chinese railway; and it is supposed that similar 
arrangements would be made, if China desired to build a line 
from Chin-chow toward Tsitsihar via Tau-nan-fu.!® A perverted 
and utterly impossible version of this last supposed agreement 
—a version which still conceals certain secrets—has been current 
in America. It has also been argued that Japan’s opposition 
to the building by China of a line presumed to be detrimental 
to the interest of the South Manchuria Railway was a violation 
of the principle of equal opportunity; but the most superficial 
examination of railway concessions in China, including the now 


* E.g., the Kiaochow-Tsinan railways (German), Eastern Chinese Railway 
(Russian, now part Japanese), Shanhaikwan Railway (British), and mines 
and railways in Chekiang (British), in Shansi (British), in Honan (British), 
in Szechwang (part British, part French), in Anhui (British), etc. See the 
J6-yaku I-san, pp. 364 and 967 ff., 497 and 500, 999 ff. and 942 ff., 638 and 
952 ff., 586 ff., 504 ff., 600 ff., 947 ff., etc. 

“The withholding from the public of such agreements is quite common 
in China. The American government does not seem to have published the 
agreement of 1904 regarding the Hankow-Szechwang railway loan con- 
cession until it had been temporarily disregarded by the late Chang Chi-tung. 

* See, e.g., Man-sha Nichi-nichi for September 16. 
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defunct American concession of the Hankow-Canton Railway, 
will show that most of them contain similar provisions.'* 

It is a remarkable fact that the Powers have never openly 
discussed what constitutes a violation of the principle of equal 
opportunity. The establishment of a clear definition of this 
point is a matter of the highest importance for the peaceful 
development of China. In the absence of any definition, how- 
ever, the American and all other governments seem to have been 
competing for privileges on the following general idea: that 
special rights at treaty ports and about railway, mining, or other 
industrial enterprises, which a Power secures from China 
through a legitimate agreement with her, within a limited 
space of her territory and for a limited period of time, and which 
do not exclude another Power from acquiring similar advan- 
tages from her, are not contrary to the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity. There is not a single Power having relations with China 
that does not enjoy and that would be willing to surrender special 
rights of this nature,—rights which apply to limited areas and 
limited terms. It is true that many of these rights would be 
anomalous in any fully sovereign State, as would be the conces- 
sions for railway loans which the wealthier Powers are vieing 
among themselves to advance to China, which is on the verge 
of insolvency. The more alarming her financial conditions 
become, the larger are the loans, and the easier the terms on 
which they come to her. Will future years find China outliving 
all concessions and reaping prosperity from the enterprises once 
initiated by foreign capital and skill, or overtaken by bankruptcy 
and taken into the hands of international receivers? No one 
knows. As for the more immediate question whether the actual 
exercise of any special right by the concessionary Power will 
approach a real limitation of opportunity for any other Power, 
that must be decided upon the merit of each individual case. 

“ E.g., the Chengting-Taiyuan Railway (Russian), Tsintao-Tsinan Railway 
(German), Tientsin-Chinkiang Railway (British and German), Hankow- 
Canton Railway (American), Kowloon-Canton Railway (British), Pakhoi- 
West River Railway (French), Imperial Chinese Railway (capital British), 
Eastern Chinese Railway (Russian, now part Japanese), Macao-Canton Rail- 
way (Portuguese), etc. See W. W. Rockhill (ed.), “Treaties and Conven- 


tions with or Concerning China and Korea, 1894-1904,” pp. 310 and 308, 367, 
180 and 358 (183), 273, 280, 300, ete. 
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In the Convention relating to Chien-tao, Japan recognizes 
China’s territorial sovereignty in this region, according to the 
demarkation of the new boundary line, conceding, however, a 
little more territory to Korea at the head of the larger Tuman 
than China has been willing to do (Articles 1 and 7). China 
promises to open four towns in Chien-tao to the world’s com- 
merce (Article 2). It is agreed that the Koreans already resid- 
ing in a defined area of this territory shall continue to enjoy 
the special right of domicile (Article 3), although henceforth 
other Koreans, like all other foreigners, may not reside outside 
of the open marts.'* The Korean residents, it is now clearly 
stipulated, shall be under Chinese jurisdiction, and receive the 
same treatment and protection as the Chinese residents, the 
Japanese consuls reserving the right merely to attend the court, 
but not to sit as judges, and, only in cases involving lives of 
Koreans, to be consulted before decision (Articles 4 and 5). 
Article 6 regarding the future extension of the Changchun-Kirin 
Railway to Hoi-ryong on the Korean border is one of great 
importance. The date of beginning this extension is still 
unsettled, but it is stipulated that the construction shall be done 
under the same general conditions as those governing the 
Changchun-Kirin Railway; namely, one half of the necessary 
capital shall be borrowed from the South Manchuria Railway 
Company and reimbursed in twenty-five years, and, during this 
period, the chief engineer and the treasurer of the line shall be 
Japanese subjects.’® It will be seen at once that this is, like the 
American concession in the Hankow-Szechwang Railway, 
essentially a loan concession, and that the degree of influence 
that Japan will gain on this line (over sixty miles) and its 
extension to the Korean border (over two hundred miles) must 
naturally be incomplete in comparison with the South Manchuria 
Railway, of which Japan has the entire right of ownership and 
management during its term. The work of construction of the 
Changchun-Kirin section will soon begin. 

It is not generally known that there exists a temporary light 
railway between Hoi-ryong and the Korean open port Syong- 

* An official statement from Japan. Man-sha Nichi-nichi for September 16. 
” The Chinese-Japanese agreement, April 15, 1907. The Td-A Kwan-kei, 
etc., pp. 1227 ff. 
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jin. This will eventually be rebuilt to the standard gauge, while 
the line projected by Japan between Seoul and Wonsan (Gensan) 
will probably be extended up to Syong-jin. Then will be com- 
plete the circuit of rail along Chang-chun, Kirin, Wonsan, 
Seoul, Antung, Mukden, and again Chang-chun, as well as the 
connection between all important points of Korea and southern 
Manchuria with China and Europe. Some writers have said 
that the Antung-Mukden and Changchun-Hoi-ryong railways 
were purely of strategic importance, but it is likely that a few 
years’ experience will show how great is the economic importance 
of the lines connecting Antung with other points, and linking the 
great distributing center, Changchun, with the rich upper Sungari 
valley and Korean ports and the outside world. It is difficult 
not to believe that the completion of this thorough system of 
railways will react powerfully upon southeastern Manchuria and 
the whole of Korea, as well as upon the northern part and the 
Japan Sea side of the main Japanese island, the development 
of which has thus far fallen much behind that of the Pacific 
side. Nor should the vast political significance of the system be 
lost from sight, for future years are likely to find the common 
interests of Japan, Korea and Manchuria greatly increased and 
compacted because of this railway system. It will also add to 
Japan’s prestige by insuring the peaceful economic growth, 
which she needs to foster above anything else, and, when China 
restores these lines and the South Manchuria and Eastern 
Chinese railways, at the end of their respective terms, they 
should contribute immensely to her safety and strength.*° 

*A few comments by papers under foreign management follow: “Prob- 
ably for most foreigners, who understand the situation and desire to see 
peace and commerce in the Far East flourish, the bare fact of this settlement 
will be welcome, and more particularly as examination of its terms indicates 
the impulse of a new spirit of international conciliation, manifesting itself 
on lines of fair compromise and codperation.”—Japan Gazette. “It is our 
very firm belief that the whole civilized world approves the agreement. It 
makes for peace and it makes for prosperity; it makes for less chance of war 
and more promise to trade.”—Japan Advertiser. The agreement “is essen- 
tially a compromise, equally creditable to each side and equally indicative of 
the good will of both the parties to the controversy. China’s ‘face’ is com- 
pletely saved. Her sovereignty is recognized at every point. On the other 


hand, the nations will be compelled to credit Japan’s sincerity in the cause 
of peace. Moreover, just as the Portsmouth treaty was used by Japan as 
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I. CONVENTION RELATING TO MANCHURIA* 


The Government of China and the Government of Japan, with the desire 
to consolidate the friendly relations between the two countries, by settling 
definitely the matters of common concern in Manchuria, and by preventing 
future misunderstanding, have agreed upon the following stipulations : 

ArTICLE 1. The Government of China agrees that in the event of its 
undertaking to construct a railway between Sinmintun and Fakuman, it shall 
arrange previonsly with the Government of Japan. 

Articte 2. The Government of China recognizes the Tashichiao-Yingkow 
railway as a branch of the South Manchuria Railway, and agrees that it shall 
be delivered to China with the South Manchuria Railway at the end of its 
term, and also that the terminus of the said branch line be extended to the 
port of Yingkow [Niuchwang]. 

ArTICLE 3. The Governments of China and Japan amicably agree, in rela- 
tion to the coal mines of Fushun and Yentai, as follows:—(A) The Chinese 
Government recognizes that the Japanese Government has the right to work 
the said coal mines. (B) The Japanese Government engages to respect the 
full sovereignty of China and to pay to the Chinese Government tax upon 
coals produced in those mines. The rate of such tax shall be separately 
arranged upon the basis of the most favorable rates for coals produced in 
other parts of China. (C) The Chinese Government engages that it shall 
apply to coals produced in those mines the most favorable tariff of export 
duty for coals of any other mines. (D) The extent and other detailed 
regulations of the said coal mines shall be separately arranged by commis- 
sioners specially appointed for that purpose. 


an instrument for opening Manchuria to the tradal world by providing for 
the establishment of 16 open marts, so also she has seized this occasion to 
bring Chientao within the sphere of free commerce. Her greatest enemies 
will be compelled to admit that she has scored a distinct success not only 
in the matter of diplomacy but also in the field of international ethics. It is 
now to be sincerely trusted that a new era of mutual friendship and trust will 
dawn for the sister Empires.”—Japan Mari. 

“General satisfaction is expressed at the signature of the convention.”— 
Dr. Morrison, Peking, who has been a severe critic of Japan. 

“China and Japan deserve to be equally congratulated upon the amicable 
settlement of the disputes which threatened only a short time ago to cause a 
serious estrangement between the two countries. ... The chief obstacle to 
their settlement had, no doubt, been the deplorable weakness of the Central 
Government in Peking. . .. The action of Japan with regard to the Mukden- 
Antung Railway brought home, however, the futility of mere procrastination 
and obstruction. ... As soon as Japan saw that there was a genuine desire 
on the part of the Chinese for a friendly settlement, she showed herself per- 
fectly ready to meet them halfway. . . .”"—London Times. 


* The official text of these conventions is in Chinese and Japanese. The 
present translation is based upon the one which appeared in some Japanese 
papers. 
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Articte 4. All mines along the Antung-Mukden Railway and the main 
line of the South Manchuria Railway, excepting those at Fushun and Yentai, 
shall be exploited as joint enterprises of Chinese and Japanese subjects, upon 
the general principles which the Viceroy of the Eastern Three Provinces and 
the Governor of Mukden agreed upon with the Japanese Consul-General in 
the 33d year of Kwangsu, corresponding to the goth year of Meiji [1907]. 
Detailed regulations in respect to such mines shall, in due course, be arranged 
by the Viceroy and the Governor with the Japanese Consul-General. 

Article 5. The Government of Japan declares that it has no objection to 
the extension of the Peking-Mukden railway to the city wall of Mukden. 
Practical measures for such extension shall be adjusted and determined by 
the local Chinese and Japanese authorities and technical experts. 

In witness whereof, etc., 

20th day, 7th month, Ist year, Siian-tung, 


4 September, 42nd year, Meiji, 
(Signed) Iyurn 


(Signed) Lianc TUN-YEN. 


Il. CONVENTION RELATING TO CHIEN-TAO. 


The Government of China and the Government of Japan, in view of their 
cordial friendship, desiring to secure permanently for Chinese and Korean 
inhabitants of the frontier regions the blessings of peace, by mutually recog- 
nizing the River Tuman as the boundary between China and Korea, and by 
adjusting all matters relating thereto in a spirit of harmony, have agreed 
upon the following stipulations : 

ArTICLE I. The Governments of China and Japan declare that the River 
Tuman forms the boundary between China and Korea, and that, in the 
region of the source of the river, the boundary line shall start from the 
Boundary Monument and thence follow the course of the stream Shi-yi. 

ArtTICcLE 2. The Government of China shall, as soon as possible after the 
signing of the present Convention, open the following places to the residence 
and commerce of foreigners, and the Government of Japan shall there estab- 
lish Consulates or Branch Offices of Consulates. The date of the opening 
of these places shall be separately determined: Lung-ching-tsun, Chu-tsze- 
chie, Tow-tao-kow, and Pai-tsao-kow. 

ArTICLE 3. The Government of China recognizes the residence of Korean 
subjects as heretofore on cultivated lands lying north of the River Tuman. 
The limits of the said district are shown in the annexed map. 

ArticLe 4. The Koreans residing on cultivated lands within the district 
of mixed residence to the north of the River Tuman shall submit to the laws 
of China, and be amenable to the jurisdiction of Chinese local officials. The 
Chinese authorities shall accord these Koreans equal treatment with Chinese 
subjects. Also, in matters of taxation and all other measures of adminis- 
tration, they shall be on equal footing with Chinese subjects. 

All cases, civil or criminal, relating to these Koreans shall be heard and 
decided equitably by the Chinese authorities, in accordance with Chinese laws. 
A Japanese Consular Officer or an official duly authorized by him shall have 
right to attend the Court freely, and, in relation to important cases involving 
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the lives of persons, previous notice shall be given to Japanese Consular 
Officers. Whenever the Japanese Consular Officers find that a decision has 
been reached in disregard of law, they shall have right to apply to the 
Chinese authorities for a new trial by officials especially selected, in order to 
insure justice of the decision. 

ArTICLE 5. The Government of China shall fully protect the land and 
buildings owned by Koreans in the district of mixed residence to the north 
of the River Tuman, equally with the properties of Chinese subjects. 

Ferries shalf be established on the River Tuman at convenient places, and 
people on either side of the River shall be at liberty to cross to the other side, 
it being, however, understood, that persons carrying arms shall not pe per- 
mitted to cross the frontier without previous official notice or passports. As 
regards cereals produced in the district of mixed residence, Koreans shall be 
permitted to export them, but this may be prohibited in time of scarcity. 
Collection of firewood and grass shall be dealt with in accordance with old 
practice. 

ArtTicLe 6. The Government of China shall undertake to extend the Kirin- 
Changchun Railway to the southern boundary of Yen-chi, and to connect it 
at Hoi-ryong with a Korean railway, and such extension shall be effected 
upon the same terms as the Kirin-Changchun Railway. The date of com- 
mencing the work shall be determined by the Government of China, according 
to circumstances, and upon consultation with the Government of Japan. 

ArTICLE 7. The present Convention shall come into operation immediately 
upon its signature, and thereafter the Chien-tao Branch Office of the Resi- 
dency-General, as well as all civil and military officials attached thereto, shall, 
beginning as soon as possible, be completely withdrawn within two months. 
The Government of Japan shall, within two months, establish its Consulates 
at the places mentioned in Article 2. 

In witness whereof, etc., 

2oth day, 7th month, Ist year, Siian-tung, 

4 September, 42nd year, Meiji, 

(Signed) Liane TuN-YEN, 
(Signed) Iyurn 


K. ASAKAWA. 
Yale University. 
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ORGANIZATION AMONG THE FARMERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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attempts to control prices of products, p. 292 ; modern codperative activities, 


p. 204. 


HERE never was a time, so far as we can ascertain from 
history, when more attention was directed toward agri- 
culture than there is to-day. The people engaged in agricultural 
industries are beginning again to command not only the atten- 
tion, but the respect as well, of all people engaged in other 
industries and honorable callings. This is justified to a large 
extent because of the high order of intelligence found among the 
farmers, the high state of development which agriculture has 
reached, and the general prosperity of the people in that industry. 
The character of the agricultural industries is such as to 
encourage ignorance and stagnancy instead of intelligence and 
progress. The people are scattered and the open country as a 
whole is sparsely settled; they are far from laboratories and the 
result of investigation and inventions; they do not have access 
to books and libraries; distances are great and facilities for 
travel poor or expensive; opportunity to communicate with each 
other and with the people in other walks of life is difficult and 
costly. The present high position held by the mass of Ameri- 
can farmers is, therefore, most remarkable. 

Organized effort is recognized by all as one of the greatest 
factors in modern civilization. This is true whether we have 
in mind educational, social, religious, political or industrial 
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activities. This concerted action has been highly practicable with 
a large part of our population since the rise of the factory system 
and the establishment of cities. But agricultural industries have 
remained diffused to a greater or less degree, according as we 
have in mind vegetables, fruit and poultry on the one hand, or 
sheep, great herds of cattle and wheat ranches on the other, 
Concerted action among farmers—especially for most agricultural 
operations—is extremely difficult, is less necessary than in manu- 
facturing and trade, and was less necessary in the past than now. 
Few, if any, careful analytical studies have been made of con- 
certed action among farmers in this country. The general 
impression is that farmers are rank individualists and that they 
cannot and will not work together for any length of time. It 
is further often stated that they are extremely ignorant and do 
not see the value of organization. It is said that they do not 
trust their fellow-farmers, or others with whom they have busi- 
ness relations, and that they, therefore, can never maintain 
organizations. The writer believes that a serious lack of under- 
standing prevails on this subject and presents this historical and 
comparative study of the facts as they are. The conclusions will 
be self-evident. The information is gleaned from examination of 
detailed reports and accounts of various kinds of farmers’ socie- 
ties and business enterprises, from a study of the mass of leaflets, 
letters and reports of these organizations and after several years 
of correspondence and conferences with farmers. 

Very brief reference to the status of the farmers during the 
colonial period shows us that, whenever there was any need for 
organized effort, the colonists were quick to assist each other. 
The organizations at that time were more especially for religious 
and political purposes and for protection from the Indians. 
Temporary organizations or single meetings were constantly 
found desirable for social purposes and at times in connection 
with farming operations. No permanent organization of the 
farmers for any specific purpose, other than the above, was 
necessary. There was practically no agricultural knowledge in 
Great Britain or on the Continent, which was applicable to 
American conditions, that was not introduced. And when the 
time came to battle with the parent country, the French or the 
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Indians, the farmers were ready, stood together and contributed 
their share toward establishing and preserving the nation. 

While the Americans were struggling to overcome nature, 
wild beasts, Indians and foreign foes, the people in prosperous 
agricultural nations were making some progress. Indeed, agri- 
culture was improving nearly, if not quite, as rapidly as manu- 
facturing. These people were not confronted with frontier 
problems and had a chance to develop industry. At the same 
time population pressed upon subsistence and progress was 
essential. Not only were the Americans otherwise engaged, but 
they were scattered and did not need to improve their system 
as did their foreign farmer brothers—at least so far as the 
immediate future was concerned. Agriculture was largely self- 
sufficing in the colonies; there was neither need nor time to 
devote to improvement, and as a result agriculture probably 
lagged a little behind agriculture as practiced by the most 
advanced farmers abroad, and behind manufacturing. 

But with time to spare from other activities and with growing 
need for improvement we find both individual and concerted 
action. As early as 1785 we find societies organized at Philadel- 
phia and Charleston “for the promotion of agriculture.” The 
fact that prominent statesmen of the time belonged to these 
societies must not be allowed to blind us to the more important 
facts—the purposes for which these societies were organized, 
the large number of commoner members, and the methods of 
conducting the meetings. During the first fifteen years of this 
organized effort there was probably an average increase of a new 
society each year. In most of the meetings papers were read, 
lectures delivered and lively discussions by members followed. 
All of this was chiefly educational. Each farmer continued to 
act as he pleased. But in some cases the farmers went much 
beyond discussion. The societies were for the mutual benefit 
of the members, to study foreign agriculture, and to import 
seeds, live stock and implements from time to time. The South 
Carolina society planned a farm for experiments in agriculture 
in the eighties—120 years ago—and introduced the olive and the 
vine. The Kennebec, Maine, society, organized in 1787, was 
also active in introducing seeds, live stock, etc. 
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We find, then, that by 1800 the farmers were studying the 
most advanced agricultural ideas, adopting such as seemed desir- 
able and experimenting with others. To be sure, they were not 
discussing trusts, railroads and speculation: there was no reason 
to do so. The greatest activity was restricted to the coast 
country. This was natural, since these farmers now had time, 
means and need to advance. Those farther inland had richer 
soils, Indians to fight and country to open. Their concerted 
action was in another direction. Interest grew as the country 
expanded and as the need increased. Before 1800, agricultural 
fairs of the modern kind were suggested, but so far as can be 
ascertained, none were held. During the first ten years of the 
new century, however, the fair took root and has continued for 
a hundred years. Several fairs were held in the eastern tier of 
States, and prizes and liberal premiums were offered for cattle, 
seeds, machines and other farm products exhibited. Prizes were 
also offered for scientific contributions and papers read. The 
practical nature of these events is well shown by the following 
statement of premiums offered by the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture in 1803: 

For accurate analyses of the constituent parts of several fertile soils, 
respectively so of poor soils, and how, by actual experiment, to remedy the 
evils, so that it can be practiced by common farmers, $50. And if it shall 


appear to the satisfaction of the Trustees, that the improvement is more than 
equal to the expense, then an additional $100. 


By the end of the first quarter of the century the fairs and 
meetings of clubs were established institutions in many States. 
In 1810 we find the first farm paper—The Farmers’ Museum— 
and in 1819 the second one was launched. In the latter year 
state aid to fairs began in New York. Farmers were influencing 
legislation and securing laws which assisted in the development 
of their industry. There were now many local societies, but no 
national ones. They considered a great variety of subjects, 
political and social as well as those pertaining to agriculture. Of 
those subjects relating to agriculture, practically all had to do 
with scientific production, with crops, live stock, machinery and 
soils. There were no serious conflicts with other industries, and 
therefore no quarrels with other business interests. 
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During the second quarter of the century we do not find any 
great national society of farmers—social, political or economic— 
with a network of local societies, living for any length of time and 
holding regular meetings. Neither do we find such organizations 
among other large industries, or among laborers. We do find 
large numbers of local farmers’ clubs, however, holding regular 
meetings, and there were large societies formed for specific pur- 
poses which disappeared when the aims were accomplished or 
found to be impracticable. This period was one of great indi- 
vidual activity and development. It saw the establishment of 
hundreds of thousands of farms and the opening of a great new 
agricultural area. It also saw improvement on individual farms 
in the older districts. Pure-bred live stock were introduced in 
large numbers, and many special farms were established to 
furnish “blooded stock” to the farmers generally. 

This period is also notable on account of the extensive 
improvements of farm implements and machines. Hundreds of 
important inventions are to be credited to the thirties and forties. 
Improved plows, harvesters, mowers, rakes and_threshers 
appeared and were given their chance to make good. Great 
numbers of field trials, contests between the many varieties of a 
new machine, were held; prizes were offered; thousands of 
farmers were actively interested, as clubs and individually. 

Agricultural papers appeared in almost every State in the 
Union during this period, and in some States there were several 
papers. Many of these had a very large following, and some 
have survived to the present day. Books and scientific essays 
began to appear covering many phases of agriculture; e.g., soils 
and breeding. Some of these were adaptations of books from 
Europe; some were contributions of Americans. These were 
much advertised and some ran into several editions. Prize 
essays were exploited. Learned societies, such as the American 
Institute of New York, published much concerning agriculture. 

During this period demands were made for agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, to be established by societies or 
by the States. When the fortune of Mr. Smithson was left 
for Congress to devote to some valuable use, a large organization 
of farmers, with members and delegates from all of the well- 
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settled country as far west as Chicago, held meetings, drew up 
petitions and memorials and urged that a national college of 
agriculture be established. 

In 1840 the first agricultural census was taken. By 1841 
preémption privileges were established and settlement was rapid. 
By the middle of the century demands for free land were heard 
on all sides. At this date also there were at least fifty active 
farmers’ societies. Some of these were holding fairs and offer- 
ing prizes, others were interested in introducing blooded stock 
or otherwise improving agricultural production. 

Although there were many individuals who voiced phrases of 
dissatisfaction with the treatment accorded by commercial inter- 
ests throughout the period of which we write (1825-1850), yet 
it was not until about the last year of that period that any con- 
certed action was taken. Mr. Jonathan Periam, writing in 
1873-74 (“A History of the Origin, Aims and Progress of the 
Farmer’s Movement’’), gives a good but brief statement of the 
status about 1850 as follows: ‘Dating from about the year 1848, 
there was a general feeling among the farmers throughout 
Illinois, that they were not receiving the just reward of their 
labor.” Railroads were partly to blame. But “in 1852, the 
exactions of the country merchants, or middlemen, as they were 
even then called, came in for a great share of the blame, and 
justly, beyond a doubt.” Farmers’ clubs began organizing in 
earnest. 

As early as 1843 other difficulties had commenced to appear. 
Marketing problems were coming to the foreground. The Com- 
missioner of Agriculture told of the difficulties which confronted 
the farmers in his report of that year.1 After 1850 the growth 
of organization was rapid. Some of these clubs were local, some 
state and some national. Some were interested in production, 
some in fairs and machine trials, some in marketing and some in 
the treatment of outside people; viz., railroads, storekeepers and 
middlemen. As early as 1853 the United States Agricultural 
Society had delegates from most of the then existing States. 
Large annual meetings were held. In 1858 a list of some goo 
societies was published by the Patent Office and ten years later 
a list of 1,350 appeared. 

*Report of Patent Office, 1843, p. 65. 
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The complaint continued to come from small clubs in practi- 
cally all parts of the North Central States. It was said that 
outside interests, taking advantage of the situation of the 
farmers, were unfair in the mass of their dealings. In order 
that united action might be taken a meeting was called for Cen- 
tralia, Illinois, in the fall of 1858. It was largely attended by 
representatives of local clubs. An understanding of their griev- 
ances may best be gotten from a quotation of the chief parts of 
their statement of principles. The most important read as 
follows : 


We believe that the time has come when the producing classes should 
assert, not only their independence, but their supremacy; that non-producers 
cannot be relied upon as guarantees of fairness; and that laws enacted and 
administered by lawyers are not a true standard of popular sentiment. 

We believe that the producer of a commodity and the purchaser of it 
should, together, have more voice in fixing its price than he who simply 
carries it from one to the other; and... that, as the exchanger is merely 
an agent between the producer and consumer, he should not have a chief 
voice in the establishment of prices. 


And in their “plan of operations” it was agreed that “the 
formation of wholesale purchasing and selling agencies in the 
great centers of commerce, so that the producers may, in a great 
measure, have it in their power to save the profits of retailers,” 
would be to their advantage. 

These principles had scarcely been enunciated when the Civil 
War called for the putting aside of all private interests and 
quarrels, and attention to the needs of the nation. If ever 
farmers answered the call of their country and “stood together,” 
they did so during the sixties. But when the war was over and 
the purpose for which they had organized had been won or lost 
(according to the side on which they fought), they disbanded 
and returned to their farms. It was found that other business 
interests had grown stronger than ever. Organization was now 
more necessary than before. It took two very distinct direc- 
tions: one looked toward the improvement of farming; the other 
demanded fair treatment by those outside of agriculture. 

The need for organized effort was recognized as early as 
1867. During 1868 many local clubs were formed, but they 
had little power. In March, 1869, Mr. H. C. Wheeler, a farmer 
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of Du Page County, Illinois, called for a convention to be held in 
Bloomington, Illinois, on the twentieth of April. He called 
attention to the fact that prices of agricultural crops were con- 
stantly declining while railroad rates were increasing. Railroad 
profits were enormous. He continued: 

I by no meays counsel hostility to the carrying interest—it is one of the 
producer’s best friends; but like the fire that cooks our food and warms 
our dwelling, it may also become the hardest of masters. ... By the use 
of almost unlimited means, it enlists in its service the finest talents of the 
land as officers, attorneys, agents and lobbyists; gives free passes and 
splendid entertainments to the representatives of the people; and even 
transports whole legislatures into exceeding high mountains, showing them 
the kingdoms of the world, with lavish promises of reward for fealty and 
support: witness its land grants and franchise secured from the powers that 
be, such as no similar interest ever acquired in the Old World. 

In Europe every corporation returns its franchises to the Crown within a 
specified time, while here their titles are more secure than the farmers’ 
warranty deeds. 


He, therefore, called this meeting of the clubs “for the purpose 
of discussion, and the appointment of a committee to raise funds 
to be expended in the employment of the highest order of legal 
talent, to put in form of report and argument an exposition of 
the rights, wrongs, interests and injuries (with their remedies) 
of the producing masses . . . and lay it before the authorities 
of each State and of the general government.” 

If this convention had been the meeting of a large group of 
the poorer and least successful farmers, we might have heard 
much complaint, many mutterings of discontent and many radical 
suggestions of reform. But the mass of the people would not 
have taken any more than passing notice. Nor would there 
have been any successful outcome if the meeting had been called 
by a few industrious leaders looking for sensations. The facts 
were that hundreds of the leaders in agriculture, the most 
educated and, formerly, the most prosperous, were unable to 
make farming pay. They were the leaders in the new movement. 
Many of them had been at the Centralia convention in 1858. 
They had done much thinking in ten years. They were 
thoroughly acquainted with the great activity of concentration 
and organization in other lines of industry. They were now 
ready to act. 
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The situation was clearly stated by Mr. John M. Palmer, then 
governor of Illinois, in a letter to the convention. He wrote in 
part: 

The whole subject of freights, and all subjects that are dependent on 
or collateral thereto, are absolutely under the control of the owners and 
managers of railway lines, and that practically they may and do grasp, and 
appropriate to their own use, such proportion of the value of the products 
of the farmers and workshops of the country as they, in the exercise of their 
uncontrolled discretion, may determine. The object of the people of the 
State must be to overthrow this pretension, and to establish the doctrine that 
freights and all that relates to the transportation, storage and sale of the 
products of the industry of the country, shall be relieved from the arbitrary 
rules of monopolies, and be subjected to such regulations as may harmonize 
with reason and justice. 


And after the various phases of the subject had been 
thoroughly discussed the convention declared, among other 


things: 


First, That the present rates of taxation and transportation are unreason- 
able and oppressive, and ought to be reduced. Second, That our legal rights 
to transportation and market ought to be clearly set forth and defined. 
Third, That if there be any legal remedy under existing laws for the wrongs 
we suffer, such remedy ought to be ascertained and enforced. Fourth, That, 
if there be no such remedy, measures should be taken to secure one by 
appropriate legislation. 


The fight which was now begun was not to stop, and has not, 
up to the present day. Before fair treatment is secured to all 
alike in their dealings with railroads more careful regulation than 
now exists is necessary, or a change in ownership must follow. 
During the next three years the educational campaign went on. 
Farmers and others studied the situation in detail and many 
suggestions of methods of control were made, but no legal action 
had been taken. During this same time interest was increasing 
in the problems of marketing farm products and buying supplies 
and equipment for the farms. Organization had been going on. 
Scientific production was now only one of the subjects considered 
by the farmers. By this time there were probably 1,500 local 
farm societies in the United States. : 

It was during this time that the Grange came into existence. 
This was a recognition on the part of the outside public 
that there was need for organization among the farmers. The 
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Order of the Patrons of Husbandry was started in a small way 
soon after the war, in 1867. It grew slowly at first; but it was 
thus building a solid foundation. A local unit once established 
was a definite and permanent thing. It held regular meetings, 
which is the sure sign of permanency; and each unit was related 
to other similar units, which is the basis of powerful, definite 
and substantial action. By 1872 the Grange was well enough 
established to command general attention. 

In the South, too, the farmers were active. The war had left 
the agricultural industries in a badly impoverished condition. 
Immediately, many societies were formed to take up agricultural 
problems. The movement spread rapidly and in 1870 a general 
“Agricultural Congress” was formed and at the first meeting, 
held in Atlanta, eleven Southern States were represented. The 
second annual meeting was held at Selina, Alabama, in December, 
1871. 

During this same period other associations had been growing. 
The most prominent had taken the name of the Tennessee Agricul- 
tural and Mechanics’ Association. Although this society started 
in Tennessee, its membership now extended well throughout the 
Southern States, and even into some Northern districts. This 
association called an “Agricultural Congress” at Nashville in 
October, 1871. Eleven States, representing some forty organi- 
zations, were represented. Fusion with other similar associa- 
tions was considered, and on May 27, 1872, about 300 members 
from the various societies met in St. Louis, and the “National 
Agricultural Congress” was launched. Annual meetings were 
held North and South alternately: Indianapolis, 1873; Atlanta, 
1874; Cincinnati, 1875; Philadelphia, 1876, etc. Many other 
smaller and more localized societies flourished without being part 
of a larger system. 

Unlike the Northern societies these Southern ones devoted 
themselves very largely to practical agricultural problems, such 
as had been foremost in the minds of the farmers’ societies for 
the half century preceding. They resolved to avoid all allusion 
to “the late unpleasantness.” They took up questions of 
forestry, and urged in some detail the forest policy now being 
so well advocated in this country. They discussed the tariff to 
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some extent, but largely in connection with its effect upon 
agriculture, and urged that the tariff be removed from chemicals 
which were the basis of fertilizers which they enumerated. The 
present “Farmers’ National Congress” succeeded the above 
congress about 1880. 

By 1872 the movement, which had begun soon after the war, 
was well under way. The Grange was growing rapidly; the 
Southern societies just referred to were gaining in favor; and 
great numbers of independent clubs and societies were springing 
into existence in almost every small agricultural town. Some 
of these were devoting their attention to scientific farming, but 
most of them had turned their attention to outside problems. In 
October, 1872, probably the most successful convention which 
had been held in the North convened at Kewanee, Illinois. It 
was composed of delegates from farmers’ clubs of all kinds. 
The chief subjects for discussion were, “How can farmers, 
through their clubs and other organizations, accomplish a saving 
to their members in purchasing, in selling and in transportation?” 
Although a great variety of questions, ranging from “the best 
means of destroying noxious weeds” to “speculation in farm 
products,” was considered, most attention was given to the 
transportation problem. The chief resolution adopted was to 
the effect that “the immediate objects and purposes of the Con- 
vention should be to devise some means, or system of means, to 
cheapen the process of production, and lessen the expense of 
transportation.” 

All of the farmers’ clubs and branches of the Grange were 
called upon to assist in the movement, which was not to give up 
without accomplishing much of its aim. The executive com- 
mittee appointed at Kewanee called for another convention at 
Bloomington, Illinois, to meet January 15-16, 1873, especially 
“to discuss and insist upon reform in railway transportation, the 
sale of agricultural implements, the sale of farm products by 
commission merchants, and such other abuses as have grown up 
in our midst, and are now taxing and impoverishing producers 
and consumers.” 

At this meeting Mr. L. D. Whiting of Bureau County was 
elected to preside and in his address he touched upon the two 
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phases of farmers’ activity which from that time to the present 
have received more and more attention, viz.: 

... Such associations will afford the opportunity for neighborhood 
codéperation in rural improvement, stockbreeding, dairying, farmers’ insur- 
ance—perhaps in buying and selling, to some extent, and so generally, to 
effect for our class what organization has done for others. 

But we destre, also, to understand more fully the relation between agri- 
culture and the government, and especially, to see that justice is done on 
matters of taxation. As cheap transportation is vital to our prosperity, we 
mean, in some manner, to solve this problem, and it is to this matter 
especially, I shall call attention. 


The general attitude of the 275 regular delegates may be 
summed up in the following brief address delivered and adopted 
as their sentiment: 

I do not surrender the claim that Government can and ought to regulate 
railroads by fixing maximum rates, and forbidding unjust discrimination. 
The government power of eminent domain was invoked by them in their 
construction on the ground that they were to be public institutions. The 
people never clothed their legislators with power to contract away, for all 
time, the inherent rights of the people. In our advancing civilization, public 
interest and public necessity will not be thwarted by old and musty cobweb 
precedents. “Dartmouth College” may have been well enough for that day, 
and for an institution of learning, but it cannot much longer be made a 
standard rule and hobby-horse for railroads. .. . 


A permanent organization was formed. The whole question 
of “Charters vs. Contracts” was threshed out. Many miscel- 
laneous resolutions, showing a wide range of interests, were 
passed. 

The next meeting was held in Chicago, late in the same year 
(October 22 and 23, 1873), with about 300 delegates from nine 
States present. Development of waterways to compete with rail- 
roads, and regulation of existing transportation companies, were 
proposed. Many views were expressed regarding the best way 
to secure results. Some favored government railroads to com- 
pete with privately owned ones. Other important problems 
received attention. 

The farmers in all of the States of the North had been deeply 
moved by the abuses complained of. We have cited Illinois as 
the most active State in the group, but that State did not stand 
alone. The State Convention at Topeka, Kansas, March 26, 
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1873, at which the Kansas Farmers’ Cooperative Association was 
launched, and at which the same grievances were considered, 
illustrates the movement. Other important meetings were at 
Washington, D. C., February, 1872; New York City, May, 1873, 
and again in Washington in January, 1874. 

By this time it was clear that sporadic meetings would not 
secure the desired results. There must be a complete network 
of related local societies, and these must be connected with a 
strong central organization. Organizations must be permanent 
and widespread. The Grange had been slowly but surely gain- 
ing such a strong foothold as was necessary, and now stepped in 
to fill the gap. The National Order of Patrons of Husbandry 
was formed in 1873. Slow growth from 1867 now quickened 
apace and the membership soon grew into hundreds of thousands. 

Too much was expected. It was thought that legislation 
could be enacted quickly and that all evils would disappear at 
once. That great strides were made, all now admit; but imme- 
diate relief was not possible. Legislation was not the cure-all, 
or if it was, it could not produce instantaneous results. Business 
cooperation was to supplement legislation. Hundreds of 
thousands of farmers joined local, county or state business socie- 
ties. Practically all of these were for the purpose of buying 
goods cheaper, or manufacturing goods for themselves. Few of 
these succeeded permanently, although local and temporary 
success is recorded in hundreds of cases. The farmers had gone 
into all kinds of enterprises too rapidly. They did not under- 
stand the new business; often they were guilty of very unwise 
or hasty conclusions; a brief or slight setback often discouraged 
them and set them back years. But there were many local suc- 
cesses and some of these have resulted in the formation of 
permanent farmers’ business societies, which have continued to 
prosper to the present day. 

As a general proposition we may say that as an organization 
the Grange began in many districts to decline about 1876, and 
in four years it was declared to be dead. But it has continued 
in many districts to grow and prosper, and is now powerful in 
many places. It became more educational and social, and less 
political and economic. The two greatest results of the activity 
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(aside from social) of that society have been (1) the educational 
value along political and business lines; and (2) the fact that it 
set in motion the new movement which has resulted in govern- 
ment supervision of the economic or business activity of the 
people. This has meant a closer watch over railroads and all 
other corporations. The Grange did not itself get many final 
results, but it suggested solutions and pressed the problem upon 
the minds of the masses of people. 

We have noted three kinds of organized activity during the 
last part of the third quarter and the first part of the fourth 
quarter of the last century. There were (1) the hundreds, or 
indeed tens of hundreds of small local farmers’ societies, with 
a greater or less amount of permanency and stability; (2) from 
these came large and enthusiastic conventions, some national 
in scope, from time to time, as the evils grew apace, or some 
members or leaders grew more ambitious or anxious to get early 
results; and (3) the national society (Grange, or Patrons of 
Husbandry), with thousands of local societies, an active, living 
organization, with large numbers and great permanency. 

But all were not satisfied with the form of organization, or 
with the scope as presented by its leaders, or with the men 
leading it; many in outlying districts did not know about it. 
At all events, other permanent local units sprang up, and gradu- 
ally county, state and even national societies of farmers arose, 
suffering from the same conditions and demanding improve- 
ments. By 1875 New York, Kansas and Texas, if not other 
States, had organizations known as Farmers’ Alliances. These 
had varied careers. When the Grange had gotten overgrown 
and awkward and was not securing as rapid or extensive results 
as the farmers demanded, it began to be criticised and weaken 
(about 1876). Other similar organizations began at once to 
take up the more purely political and economic problems. In 
1880 the Northwestern Alliance was launched at Chicago, and 
in the same year the National Alliance, with its beginnings in 
Texas, began to grow. Each of these rapidly pushed member- 
ship toward the half million mark. The first was non-secret. 
The second was secret. By 1885 each of these was important in 
its field, but neither was without competition. Aside from the 
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Grange, the strongest competitor in the North was the Farmers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association, which was most active in Illinois; 
in the South the Brothers of Freedom, organized in 1882, had 
commenced to show signs of strength, especially in Arkansas; 
the Farmers’ Union, in Mississippi and the Agricultural Wheel 
in the whole group of States about the lower Mississippi, extend- 
ing to Tennessee, Texas, Missouri and Kentucky, were also 
strong. 

A national leader was all that was necessary to bring greater 
union into being. In 1887 Dr. C. W. Macune became president 
of the National Alliance (the Southern branch). A _ rapid 
growth followed, and many smaller local and state farmers’ 
organizations were fused with the larger body. These included 
the Farmers’ Union, the Agricultural Wheel, the Brothers of 
Freedom, which had fused with the Agricultural Wheel, and 
several others. But the National Alliance did not include the 
Grange, the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association or the Western 
(Northwestern) Alliance. 

New organizations came into existence as rapidly as old ones 
were absorbed. In 1886 the Colored Alliance was launched, and 
soon equalled or exceeded the white branch in numbers, though 
not in stability, permanence and activity. During the next year 
the Patrons of Industry, intended to include laborers and 
farmers, was heard from in Michigan. By 1880 it had a strong 
state organization and by 1891 there were thirteen state branches. 
In 1889 the New England League was started. The next year 
(September 1) the National Farmers’ League succeeded it in 
several States. It was admittedly more political than the others, 
and by 1891 it had spread to twenty-eight States. 

We have seen that, during the seventies and eighties, the 
farmers of the country were thoroughly aroused. They saw 
clearly the constantly strengthening organization of labor and 
capital in cities. They cried out against it in its worst form as 
seen in railroads. Some recommended state or national owner- 
ship, others careful regulation. They secured many state and 
national concessions, but not in proportion to their demands, and 


' they seemed as a power to get farther and farther behind capital. 
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Realizing this, these organizations began more systematically 
to try to influence the older political parties, in much the same 
way as the American Federation of Labor did at the last national 
election. The results were not satisfactory. It was then that 
the National Farmers’ League came out distinctly as a political 
party. The Alliance was drifting in the same direction. In 
1889 probabiy half of the members were ready to convert it into 
a party, prepare a platform and enter the field. A break soon 
occurred and the Citizens’ Alliance and Farmers’ Alliance were 
the two branches. By 1892 the Peoples’ Party had grown out of 
the movement, and the main strength of the other farm organiza- 
tions, as political and economic societies, rapidly waned. The 
policy now was to regulate other industries than agriculture. 
The farmers were to be benefited indirectly. 

The split in the Alliance is one of the most significant events 
in the history of organization among farmers. One branch 
believed that the final success would come only through the 
formation of a separate political party. This wing would regu- 
late all industry outside of agriculture, and would have the 
Government aid the farmers in many ways. The other wing 
would influence other political parties and secure, so far as pos- 
sible, desirable legislation. But they thought that it was more 
important to look after their own business more, and try to get 
power by organizing, in the same way as in the other industries. 

The old line parties quickly saw not only that the farmers had 
in mind to regulate economic activities, but that many had 
very definite ideas as to how it should be done and they had com- 
menced to demonstrate that they had power to do it: witness 
great numbers of state laws, election of governors, legislators 
and congressmen. These old line parties now adopted the 
principal planks which the farmers had used to construct their 
platform. There was now no place for the Farmers’ (Populist) 
Party, assuming that the older parties carried out their new 
promises, and it has attracted but little attention for some years. 

We have seen how the farmers have organized for many pur- 
poses: for war, education and religion, and for social and 
political activities. Some of these activities have required per- 


_dnanent organization; e.g., the maintenance of places of worship. 
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In some cases the national, state or local governments have taken 
up the work of the society or club, and continued organization 
was unnecessary; ¢é.g., in the case of agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations, importation of new seeds, etc., in main- 
taining fairs, and providing protection for the country. In other 
cases the organizations have continued to the present day; e.g., 
the Grange, with its predominant social features. In still other 
cases the objects for which the society was formed were secured 
or found to be impossible and the societies were disbanded; e.g., 
many of the political clubs, and other lesser organizations. In 
practically every case great good has resulted, although not all 
farmers’ organizations have got the thing which they started out 
to secure. 

The claim which most persistently comes to our attention is 
the statement that farmers are individualists. This statement 
must be carefully interpreted to have any meaning or applica- 
tion. It is true that farmers have not in the past formed great 
corporations or other large business units. But it should be 
understood that farming differs from manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, banking and insurance. There has been, in the past at least, 
no great advantage in organization among farmers for purposes 
of producing farm crops and stock. On the farm where the 
writer lived for more than twenty years we had gang plows 
drawn by four or five horses, harrows and discs of various kinds, 
seeders and drills, mowers, harvesters and binders, and even 
threshing machines almost as soon as they were placed upon the 
market. The writer well remembers the rapid addition from year 
to year of mechanical band cutters, feeders, straw blowers and 
stackers and of the trac:ion engine. All of this was possible and 
usual on a farm growing from the proverbial quarter-section to 
a farm eight or ten times that size. This has been the experience 
on the hundreds of thousands of American farms. Individuals 
on small or medium-sized farms have been able to adopt and use 
the most modern equipment and have on the whole succeeded 
better than the occupants of extremely large farms. Concerted 
action was not what was wanted; intelligent individual action 
succeeded. 
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But even in this field of agricultural production there has 
been more or less organized effort. For instance, we find that 
few farmers can afford to keep a pure-bred stallion of the best 
kind on their farms. But many farmers in any district may 
wish to produce colts for home use and probably a few horses 
for sale. Ip hundreds of instances, therefore, groups of farmers 
have formed local companies and own a “company horse.” The 
same is true of bulls. The same is true in many cases of thresh- 
ing machines. The same kind of organization may be desirable 
in the dairy business and we now find great numbers of “cow- 
testing associations” being formed. 

All of this assumes that the farmer should continue as an 
individual producer, that farms should continue to be individual 
units (the size of the farm to approach as nearly as possible to 
that best suited to the agricultural crop being produced), but 
that in many small ways a certain amount of concerted action is 
desirable. As rapidly as farmers find that group ownership of 
a certain part of the farm equipment is economical, they are 
adopting group ownership. Doubtless in some cases they have 
gone too hastily, in others they have gone too slowly. They need 
more instruction on this subject than they have got in the past 
from agricultural schools and colleges. These institutions have 
devoted themselves too closely to scientific possibilities and have 
neglected too much what is economically desirable. 

During the earlier stages in the development of farming the 
farmers found it not only necessary but desirable to give their 
attention to producing their crops. Any spare time was devoted 
to extending fields, breaking new land, draining, clearing, etc. 
At the same time the farmer had buildings to construct, equip- 
ment to purchase or make and fences to build. Away from the 
farm he had churches and schools and roads to look after. As 
long as he received reasonably fair treatment from other busi- 
ness men he did not concern himself much with the business 
methods of others. For a considerable period of time, also, 
after farming became a commercial rather than a self-sufficing 
industry, the other business men being recently from the farm, 
probably treated farmers more nearly according to well under- 
stood standards of business justice than often prevails at the 
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present time. It was only when the farmers found that they 
were not being fairly dealt with that they began to look more 
carefully into the business methods of others with whom they 
were constantly thrown in contact. For many years there was 
more or less serious criticism; this grew into bitter complaint 
and of recent years, finding no relief, the farmers have com- 
menced to form a great variety of business organizations to carry 
on their dealings with people outside of agriculture, or in order 
to avoid having to do business with these others. 

During the seventies and eighties, while the Grange, Alliance 
and other organizations mentioned above were most active, it 
was thought that, aside from regulating transportation companies 
and other large aggregations of wealth, the retail and wholesale 
interests were charging exorbitant prices for supplies and equip- 
ment for the farms. Many attempts were made, therefore, to 
buy direct from the manufacturers. In some cases agents were 
regularly employed to look after this part of the business of the 
farmers; in other places stores were established, owned by the 
farmers and operated by employees. In practically all cases these 
undertakings were local enterprises not connected with each 
other. Little system was developed. Many of the stores and 
agencies were highly successful and great savings were made for 
the farmers. In other places failures were reported from lack of 
patronage, inefficient employees or because the employees 
absconded with funds. 

It should be noted especially that these movements were too 
much political and social. Too little attention was given to the 
economic side. One result was a great number of independent 
local stores or agencies, unable to stand upon their own feet, 
with poorly paid employees, generally poorly financed, and often 
poorly patronized. But the educational value was very great; 
the savings were considerable; and out of that movement has 
come a considerable number of highly successful stores, each 
now on as satisfactory a basis as the large privately owned enter- 
prises. At the present time the number of these stores is rapidly 
increasing. The movement is now separated from the other 
organizations. System and business are being substituted for 
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the older codperative movement which was too largely “the 
tail to a kite.””? 

An entirely separate movement from that just described has 
to do with the marketing of the goods produced on the farm. 
As early as 1843 there was some complaint that prices received 
for products were not fair. This complaint grew. In the 
fifties the farmers about Chicago threatened to build their own 
elevators, if they found any further reports of short weight, 
unfair grades, actual stealing of product or unnecessarily low 
prices. Wool warehouses also came in for consideration. But 
the war and high prices stopped complaints generally. 

Soon after the war conditions even more unsatisfactory were 
found to prevail. At a large mass convention of the farmers of 
Kansas, held in Topeka, March 26, 1873, the Farmers’ Codpera- 
tive Association was formed. It was pointed out there that “All 
classes, whether they be mechanics, engineers, shoemakers or 
bootblacks, combine and fix the price for the different products 
of their labor.” Railroads did the same. Governor Robinson 
then advocated “County and State organizations, auxiliary to a 
National one, all to be in correspondence with headquarters; and 
that the National Directory should set the price for farm pro- 
ducts in our cities; should find out all the statistics of interest 
to farmers, average amount of grain and cost, and have intel- 
ligent information of the prices. . . .” A scheme to carry out 
this plan in detail was presented. In the constitution of the 
association it is found in Section II that one of the objects was 
“the collection of statistics relative to the products of the State, 
their amount, cost and value; to assist the farmers in securing 
just compensation for their labor; to cooperate with similar 
organizations in other states in procuring remunerative prices for 
surplus products. . . .” 

This sentiment, that farmers must secure a better system of 
marketing, was general. Thus at the convention of the Illinois 
Farmers’ Association held at Springfield, April 2, 1873, farmers 
were urged to keep accounts “so that the actual cost of production 
may be ascertained and made public.” More than 300 dele- 


*In a recent number of the World’s Work the writer gave a detailed study 
of the experiences of nearly one hundred of these newer stores. 
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gates were present. And at the Northwestern Farmers’ Con- 
vention held at Chicago the same year, with regular delegates 
from seven States and Canada, and farmers present from several 
other States, it was resolved “That this convention recom- 
mend to the farmers of the Northwest that, in order to carry 
out in a practical manner the spirit and the letter of codperation, 
they will withhold from the market their live products until the 
price shall reach such a figure that the producer shall receive the 
legitimate fruits of his labor; and we consider that $5.00 per 
100 pounds, gross, is a just and fair price (for hogs), both to 
producer and consumer.” 

Since that time there has been a constant ebb and flow. When 
prices have reasonably compensated the farmers for their labor 
they have been satisfied and have allowed their organizations to 
hibernate. But during each period of low prices the farmers 
have come forward with a statement of their dissatisfaction and 
a remedy. Often they have made serious mistakes in their 
assignments of causes for the low prices. Sometimes they have 
been correct. Many times they have been able to improve their 
condition materially. Each time they have learned much about 
industrial conditions outside of agriculture and much about 
business methods which they could apply directly. 

In many parts of the country, especially among farmers pro- 
ducing cotton or cereals, the belief has been common that prices 
have been manipulated and that speculation has been a force in 
holding prices down. In all such cases attempts have been made 
to secure legislation, state and national, prohibiting corners, 
speculation and manipulation, and closing bucket shops. Some 
valuable legislation has been secured; some equally valuable, has 
not yet reached the form of law. No injurious laws have been 
enacted, although some very undesirable ones have been urged. 

Railroad regulation has been a favorite method of securing 
redress. Better rates have been secured. Better car service has 
also resulted and more uniform treatment has been accorded. 
Some States have established grain weighing, inspection and 
grading systems in order that the farmers might not have to 
depend upon the weights, dockage and grades decided upon by 
the grain commission men. In many cases elevators and ware- 
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houses are now licensed and must treat all alike, and obey very 
strict laws. All of this has come from the farmers’ demands for 
fair treatment. At the present time a similar control over the 
business of commission men is demanded, as also over the grain, 
cotton and produce exchanges. 

But the farmers have not stopped with demands for regulation. 
They have given much time and money to the task of conducting 
their own business better than formerly. Some illustrations of 
the results will show the characteristics of this movement. In 
the districts where grain predominates many farmers realized 
that there would be economy in cleaning their grain before send- 
ing it to market. In this way they would save the small seeds, 
etc. (dockage), for feeding stock. They would also lessen 
freight on their shipments and make many other smaller savings. 
In many cases the farmers built better granaries on their farms; 
this was individual activity. In many other cases several farmers 
joined their resources to build an elevator. There are now 
probably 1,600 codperative elevators in the grain districts. Prac- 
tically all of these are owned by local groups of farmers. At 
the present time the most serious question being considered by 
these groups is whether to combine and form a large elevator 
company with terminal facilities, or continue as individual 
farmers’ elevators. New local farmers’ elevators, and ware- 
houses are being built in the grain districts of the Mississippi 
valley and the farmers are very successful in this line of effort. 
The establishment of elevators began about twenty years ago. 

The cotton producers, like the grain producers, are at the 
present time fighting to regulate transportation, speculation and 
cotton exchanges. At the same time they are building ware- 
houses, and asserting that they will in the near future control the 
supply of cotton and hold it until the factories are ready for it. 
They expect in that way to feed it out regularly and thus main- 
tain a stable price. The Southern Educational and Cooperative 
Union is the principal Southern society at the present time. 

The tobacco producers in some parts of the country, notably 
in northern Kentucky and western Tennessee, and in Wisconsin, 
have been organizing during the last few years. Their plan is, 
first of all, to provide their own warehouses and in that way 
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control the sorting, stemming and grading of their own tobacco, 
and to look after the storing until such time as the manufacturers 
are ready to pay reasonable prices. They have contended that 
prices were below the cost of production, and the societies 
holding the tobacco refused to sell except for a price set by them 
and which they asserted represented the cost of production and 
a fair profit. These societies found it necessary to insure the 
stored tobacco and borrow on it in order that the farmers might 
be able to continue the contest. Many believed that it would be 
necessary to go farther and advocated limitation of output in 
order that they might control the price. The attempt has 
resulted in considerable destruction of property and even of life. 
The farmers’ organization has been able to carry its point up to 
the present, and has received better prices than for some years. 
No permanent solution of the problem has been reached. 
Farmers’ organizations will not find any permanent success in 
controlling prices by a policy which depends upon limitation of 
production, as at present advocated. Success must rather be 
based upon one of the two following principles: First, limita- 
tion of available or visible supply by storing surplus of extra- 
ordinary crops for years of scarcity; or second, developing a 
crop system so well organized that after years of very large pro- 
duction and therefore threatened low prices, a crop may enter 
the rotation which is scarce and therefore high priced. This is 
to say, diversification and rotation of crops should be encouraged, 
but a set and permanent order of rotation (scientific as it may 
be), may often prove impossible on account of economic 
exigencies. 

Among the producers of milk and cream the same marketing 
problems have arisen. But here the farmers have a perishable 
product to deal with. The milk and cream may be sold directly 
to consumers, or the product may be used for butter, cheese or 
prepared milk of some form. In the case of market milk and 
cream the farmers in some cases sell directly to consumers, while 
in other cases they sell to distributors. Many local organizations 
now exist which have in mind to pay attention to the quality, 
method of handling or price of the product. In the case of milk 
or cream for cheese or butter, there was at first no thought of 
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anything but making it on the farm. But with the growth of 
the factory system, many farmers found it profitable to sell the 
milk or cream to the factories, or to build and operate factories 
of their own. In some of the States, notably in parts of the 
North Central group, the farmers early began ta operate their 
own factories. At the present time there are some 900 cream- 
eries in Minnesota, and of these about 600 are cooperative. A 
considerable struggle is being carried on at the present time 
between the small creamery owned by a group of farmers with 
500 or 1,000 cows, and the large centralizers which buy from 
farmers and receive carloads of milk and cream each day from 
within a radius of two or three hundred miles. The farmers 
are expressing firm determination not to surrender their present 
system of local codperative creameries, but the final outcome 
cannot be predicted at this time. 

Producers of live stock are organized and the local societies 
employ competent stock buyers, who will collect the animals as 
they are ready for market or when the market is ready for 
them—and look after the shipment of the same. It is their duty 
to arrange for good cars, to see that entire carload lots of special 
classes of animals are shipped at one time, and in all other ways 
arrange as far as possible so that the farmers may be able to 
take advantage of the best market. They have not attempted 
to set the price at which the animals should be sold, as in the 
case of tobacco, grains, etc., but such action has been suggested. 

The fruit producers in some parts of the country are probably 
better organized than any other group of the farming class. 
There are two principal reasons for this. The first is that there 
is greater need under ordinary circumstances. Because it is 
perishable, fruit demands an early market, expensive storage 
facilities or immediate manufacture. The second reason is that 
organization is more feasible than in most other forms of agri- 
culture, because the farmers live closer together, have smaller 
farms and represent a more intensive industry. The best repre- 
sentative of successful fruit organization is that of the citrus 
fruit producers of California. But grape and apple producers, 
and farmers specializing in other common fruits are now organiz- 
ing more than ever before, in many parts of the country. Some 
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organize to buy supplies, some to pack and sort and grade the 
fruit, and still others to look after the shipping, cooling, storing 
and selling. 

Vegetable producers in some districts have been organizing 
during the last decade, largely to secure shipping and handling 
facilities. Some of these societies have receiving agents at 
terminal markets, to direct the selling and delivery of the goods. 
Other societies have been formed from time to time, and many 
are now in existence, which have for their function the selling 
or handling of other crops. Some, for instance, handle general 
produce, others some special product, such as cranberries. None 
of these differ materially in principle from those reviewed above. 
In the Mississippi valley, especially in the North, the American 
Society of Equity is the central organization which is carrying 
on a campaign of organization and education at the present time. 
There are many state branches and thousands of county and local 
unions. The business side of agriculture is the principal interest 
of this society and special attention is given to the marketing of 
all kinds of crops. 

Among business organizations which are rapidly multiplying 
in this country a fourth or miscellaneous class, which does not 
deal with better production, better selling or better buying, must 
receive some attention. The two principal activities to be 
mentioned at the present under this fourth group are the opera- 
tion of rural telephone lines, and of local mutual or assessment 
insurance companies. Still another business developing among 
the farmers is an interest in manufacturing. But aside from the 
butter and cheese factories and considerable investments in tow 
factories and machine factories, little headway has been made. 

There are several forms of business activity which the farmers 
do not feel ready to undertake, although they are not satisfied 
with the present management of them. They are now active 
urging the National Government to take charge of these, or are 
providing ways and means whereby the States may be in control. 
The express business is a good illustration of the first of these, 
and there is a strong demand that the National Government 
should establish a parcels post and gradually take over the 
express business of the country. In the second class we might 
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refer to hail insurance. While the farmers in any local district 
can readily operate local fire insurance companies with success 
and can even look after live stock insurance, no small company 
could expect to succeed in hail insurance. The principal demands 
for state activity are heard in the North Central States and in 
Canada. State ownership of large terminal elevators and ware- 
houses is also demanded in many districts. State manufacture 
of twine and farm machinery is a recognized success now in 
some States and is being demanded in others. 

In conclusion, it should be said that, whereas political activity 
and constant attempts to regulate others was the keynote for the 
twenty-year period from 1869 to 1889, and successful business 
organizations were exceptional, during the last twenty years the 
regulation of industry has been largely left to the old line political 
parties and most effort has been turned to the even more difficult 
task of establishing all phases of the farmers’ own industry on a 
sound business basis. At the present time agriculture is assum- 
ing a more business-like as well as a more scientific character than 
at any other time in our history. 


Joun LEE Courter. 
University of Minnesota. 
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EARLY RAILROAD MONOPOLY AND DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN RHODE ISLAND, 1835-55. 


CONTENTS. 


Construction of the Boston and Providence Railroad, p. 299 ; construction 
of the New York and Boston Railroad, p. 301 ; monopoly charges against the 
Boston and Providence road, p. 302 ; creation of a State railroad commission, 
p. 306; railroad wins its case, p. 307; per-mile rate provisions of early 
charters, p. 308; charges of discrimination against way freight, p. 308; 
charges of discrimination against stage lines, p. 309; remedial legislation, 
p. 313; railroads defeat per-mile rate provisions, p. 314. 


HE purpose of this paper is to consider the problems of 
monopoly and discrimination as they apply to the early 
railroads of Rhode Island and to outline such legislation as was 
advanced to meet these evils. While care must be taken not to 
overestimate the similarity between early conditions and those 
of the present day, it appears that much the same questions were 
present on a small scale during the first two decades of the 
Rhode Island roads as now occupy such a large place in the 
public mind. The assertion may be ventured that the difference 
between the railroad problems of 1835-55 and those of the 
present day is one of degree rather than of kind. Though the 
fact has been noted’ that in 1839 Rhode Island appointed what 
was perhaps the first railroad commission in America, little atten- 
tion has been given to the conditions which made necessary the 
creation of this commission. Before taking up this matter, it 
may be well briefly to sketch the circumstances attending the 
construction of the two roads—the Boston and Providence and 
the New York, Providence and Boston—which are here under 
discussion. 
The route by sea from New York to Providence and thence 
by turnpike to Boston has from early Colonial times been an 
*B. H. Meyer: “Railway Legislation in the United States,” p. 65. (Mr. 
Meyer here gives 1836, instead of 1839, as the date for the creation of the 


commission. This is probably a typographical error, as the reference he 
gives to the Rhode Island statutes is correct.) 
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important line of travel and it was natural, therefore, that plans 
for a railroad from Boston to Providence should have been 
among the first railroad activities in New England. In the early 
part of 1828, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts caused sur- 
veys to be made to ascertain the practicability of undertaking 
such an enterprise and the Board of Directors for Internal 
Improvements in that State petitioned the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly for liberty to lay out such a road to the tide 
waters of Providence.? Accordingly, an act was passed June 26, 
1828, authorizing the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, or an 


‘incorporated company of that State, to construct the Rhode 


Island division of the thoroughfare if within six years the road 
had been built from Boston to the Rhode Island line.* The 
Rhode Islanders repealed this act in 1831* and the same year 
granted a charter to the Boston and Providence Railroad Com- 
pany to build the road from Providence to the Massachusetts 
boundary. In May, 1834, the General Assembly granted a 
charter to the Boston and Providence Railroad and Transporta- 
tion Company, this charter being for the same purpose and 
therefore replacing the grant made in 1831. In view of sub- 
sequent developments it is well to emphasize here that the Boston 
and Providence Railroad and Transportation Company was the 
name under which the Rhode Island division of the railroad was 
incorporated. The word “Transportation” was added because 
it had been found that the business of a railroad company 
included the transporting of freight and passengers as well as 
the building of the road. During this year, 1834, trains drawn 
by a locomotive ran from Boston to Canton, this being, it is 
claimed, the first steam railroad in operation in New England. 
Until the completion of the viaduct at Canton, cars running from 

?“R. I. Public Laws,” 1828, p. 682. 

*It was estimated that the cost of the road would be $350,000 and that a 
single horse could draw eight tons of freight at the rate of three miles an 


hour for seven hours or twenty-five passengers nine miles an hour. 
(Greene: “Providence Plantations for Two Hundred and Fifty Years,” 
p. 76.) 

*“Schedules of the R. I. Gen. Assem.,” June, 1831, p. 64. 

*“Schedules of the R. I. Gen. Assem.,” October, 1831, p. 72. 

*“Schedules of the R. I. Gen. Assem.,” May, 1834, p. 35; Greene: “Provi- 
dence Plantations for Two Hundred and Fifty Years,” p. 80. 
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Providence to that point were drawn by horses. In June, 1835, 
steam service was inaugurated over the entire line from Boston 
to the India Point depot in Providence.” 

In 1832, a charter was granted to the New York, Providence 
and Boston Railroad, familiarly known as the Stonington road, 
for a line between Providence and Stonington, at which latter 
place connection would be made with steamers for New York. 
As the Rhode Islanders considered the project an absurd under- 
taking, the capital for the enterprise was, for the most part, 
furnished by citizens of New York City. The charter provided 
that no road would be constructed within ten miles to the north 
or south of this line for a period of thirty years beginning with 
1840. The railway and its capital stock were exempted from 
taxation for the twelve years following its completion. Work 
was begun in 1835 and the road formally opened for operation 
in November, 1837.7° 

As illustrating the careful guard kept on the road, the charter 
provided that at the demand of the General Assembly the treas- 
urer of the company should give under oath a statement of its 
expenses and receipts. The company was authorized to collect 
such tolls as would yield as much as twelve per cent. on the 
investment; if the yield was over this percentage, the General 
Assembly was empowered to reduce the charges. This provision 


"Greene: “Providence Plantations for Two Hundred and Fifty Years,” 
p. 79. The road was forty-one miles in length, having a single track, but 
with a roadbed arranged for two tracks. The granite viaduct across the 
valley of the Neponset river at Canton was sixty feet in height and 700 feet 
in length. The cost of the road was estimated to he $1,782,000. (Tanner: 
“Canals and Railroads of the United States,” 1840, p. 41.) 

*The construction of the road was due chiefly to Nathan F. Dixon of 
Westerly and Samuel F. Denison of Stonington, who conceived the project 
“and having rich relatives and friends in New York were able to carry it 
into execution.” Elisha R. Potter remarked in the General Assembly: 
“Give them the charter, they will never build the road.” The engineers were 
Gen. Wm. G. McNeal and Major Whistler, both graduates of West Point. 
Major Whistler went from the Stonington to be employed by the Czar in 
constructing the road between St. Petersburg and Moscow. (See letter 
signed “H.” in Providence Journal, May 14, 1873.) 

*“R. I. Acts and Resolves,” 1832. 

*The road followed the old Indian trail, known as the “Pequot Path,” 
was forty-seven miles long, and cost about ,$2,000,000. (Tanner: “Canals 
and Railroads of the United States,” p. 45.) 
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proved to be unnecessary, since for many years after its opening 
the road was a financial failure. The original stockholders lost 
their entire investments; some of them were ruined. 


I. 


MoNOPOLY. 


After steam service had been installed between Boston and 
Providence, the railroad company arranged for a line of steamers 
to run between New York and Providence, the passengers on 
these boats being met at Providence by a special train and con- 
veyed to Boston. In 1863, this line included four steamers which 
had previously engaged in the trade and three new vessels, the 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Narragansett. The steamer 
Lexington, which had entered the trade in 1835, soon came into 
competition with the boats owned or controlled by the railroad. 
It seems that the railroad company determined to drive out this 
independent craft. The company accomplished this by operating 
the railway with special regard to the needs of its own line of 
boats. 

Naturally this policy aroused the utmost opposition on the 
part of the independent company. In October, 1836, a little 
over a year after the opening of the railroad, John W. Richmond 
and others presented to the Rhode Island General Assembly a 
memorial stating that the Boston and Providence Railroad Com- 
pany “had virtually become owners of the steamboats and 
thereby monopolized the trade between Boston and New York.” 
The committee appointed by the Assembly to investigate this 
charge reported at the June session of the following year that the 
company had violated the provisions of the charter of 1833 
(1832 ?), since it now exercised entire control of the steam- 
boats running between Providence and New York.!? In accord- 

"See editorial in Mfg. and Farm. Journal, January 23, 1854; also speech 
by Mr. Hazard in the R. I. House of Representatives, February 12, 1851. 
(Mfg. and Farm. Journal, February 13.) For a statement of the road’s 
financial troubles, see article from New York Journal of Commerce, quoted 


by Providence Journal, January 10, 1839. 
* Providence Journal, June 24, 1837. 
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ance with this report the Assembly on June 23, 1837, passed 
the following declaration: 


That it was not the intention of the General Assembly to permit said cor- 
poration [the Boston and Providence Railroad and Transportation Company] 
to own steamboats, either directly or indirectly; nor to exercise a control 
over the navigation of the Narragansett Bay; that it was their intention 
to secure to the public free access by water as well as by land, to the termina- 
tion of said road; and that said road by impeding the free access of steam- 
boats to their wharves for the reception and discharge of passengers and 
merchandise, either directly by their officers and agents, or indirectly through 
a grant of power to another corporation or company to do the same, and by 
giving a preference to a line of steamships in which the directors of said 
railroad company own a controlling portion of the stock, have contravened 
the intention of the General Assembly and departed from the spirit of their 
charter.” 


This declaration provided no penalty for its violation and 
was disregarded by the railroad company, for in June, 1838, 
we find Mr. T. T. Hazard introducing a resolution for the 
appointment of a committee “to ascertain whether passengers 
in steamboats belonged to those not interested in said railroad are 
transported in the same manner as those coming in boats belong- 
ing to the company or its agents.’”"* The New York Evening 
Star discussed the situation in the following paragraph :'® 

Monopoty: The passengers on the John W. Richmond steamer, 70 in 
number, who arrived at Providence on the 14th, have by the statement they 
have published been treated in a shameful manner by the Providence and 
Boston Railroad Company. Because they did not come in on the old line 
or clique, the Company would not send them on, though their number war- 
ranted it, and they were detained—many of them men of business—nine hours 
in Providence. We believe there is some law to reach such imposition. If 
there is not there should be, and the people of that quarter, and citizens 


along the route from Boston to New York must adopt measures to make 
another railroad, and destroy all aristocratic extortions upon them. 


The Hazard resolution provoked a vigorous debate.’® Mr. 
Randolph was in favor of “wholesome competition,” but 
thought “it was not necessary that the Legislature should take 
part in the business.”” Mr. Simmons pointed out that there was 
no such corporation as the Boston and Providence Railroad 

*“Schedules of the Gen. Assem.,” June session, 1837, p. 40. 

“ Providence Journal, June 25, 1838. 


“Quoted by Providence Journal, June 29, 1838. 
* Providence Journal, June 25, 1838. 
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Company in Rhode Island; the name of the company domiciled 
in the State was the Boston and Providence Railroad and Trans- 
portation Company. He was of the opinion that the people mis- 
took the mode of carrying out a beneficial competition. This 
was not done by harassing a corporation in the exercise of its 
corporate powers the moment they were established. “Jt has got 
to be a notion,” said he, “that as fast as property becomes 
invested in corporations under our control, it must be attacked 
and the corporation broken up.” Mr. Hazard “wished to know 
what crime was there in appointing a commission to superintend 
railroads any more than to appoint one to superintend banks.” 
It was pointed out by officers of the Boston and Providence 
Railroad that the company ran two regular trains at stated 
hours each day except Sunday. Besides these, a special train 
was run upon the arrival of the boats of the Boston and 
Providence Railroad and Transportation Company, with which 
the Boston and Providence Railroad had a contract. Special 
trains were not run upon the arrival of other boats, but all trains 
were open to passengers from any source. The fact has already 
been pointed out that the Boston and Providence Railroad and 
Transportation Company was the title under which the Rhode 
Island division of the road was incorporated. The argument, 
therefore, that the two companies had separate interests was 
fallacious. Mr. Hazard’s resolution was voted down. 

In 1837, the Atlantic Steamboat Company built the steamer 
John W. Richmond, named in honor of the president of the 
company. In June, 1838, the John W. Richmond made her 
first trip to New York and proved to be a very fast boat, being 
able to out-distance the steamers of the railroad line. In order 
to meet this opposition the Boston and Providence Railroad and 
Transportation Company bought its old rival, the steamer 
Lexington, and entered her in competition with the John W. 
Richmond.* 

Though no legislative action was taken, charges of monopoly 
continued to be advanced against the railroads, and at the Janu- 
ary session, 1839, the New York, Providence and Boston Rail- 


"Grieve: “Travel and Transportation” (Field: “State of R. I. and Prov. 
Plantations,” Vol. II, p. 514.) 
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road Company (the Stonington road) was cited to answer to 
the complaint made by the Atlantic Steamboat Company that 
the road discriminated against independent boats.'® At the hear- 
ing on January 16, the Boston and Providence Railroad and 
Transportation Company, rather than the Stonington Company, 
was the subject of investigation.’ The question soon centered 
upon the advisability of appointing a State commission to super- 
vise the operation of the railroads. Mr. Spencer held that “the 
Legislature created these corporations with vast powers and it 
was their [the Legislators’] duty to protect the people from them. 
The small men could not struggle with powerful corporations 
in law suits. Much had been said about destroying these cor- 
porations; was it destroying them to appoint a Board of Com- 
missioners to make them do right?’’*° During the course of 
a long debate on February 2, it was held that when the Assem- 
bly granted the railroad its charter it was known that it created 
a monopoly. “This,” it was held, “was a competition between 
private individuals and the corporation; the weaker party could 
not ‘stand the hand’ and asked the Assembly to assist them.” 
Interference with the corporations, it was claimed, would break 
up the whole system of internal improvements, and it was urged 
that the Assembly should keep faith with these business interests, 
“so it might be known that in the United States we protect 
private vested rights.” The opponents of the railroads argued 
that it had not been the intention of the Legislature “to grant 
by charter a monopoly of Long Island Sound.” Mr. Brown of 
North Providence wittily remarked that the attitude of the 
railroad “was like that of the Irishman who, when told that 
he should have justice done him, said that was what he was 
afraid of.” As usual, the subject of a railroad commission was 
referred to a committee to report the next session.” 

We have seen that the railroad line had purchased the Lex- 
ington as a rival to the John W. Richmond. During March, 
1839, the Atlantic Steamboat Company charged that the rail- 
road managers, “knowing the abuses practiced on the public had 

* Providence Journal, January 9, 1830. 

” Providence Journal, January 16 and 17, 1839. 

* As reported by Providence Journal, January 17, 1839. 
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rendered them obnoxious,” had “under another name put on 
an opposition boat to themselves.”*? There seems to be some- 
thing in this charge, since the Lexington is found advertised in 
the papers of that date under the caption: “No Monopoty, 
Fare from Providence to New York: Cabin, $1; deck, so 
cents.”*3 It is evident that a sharp rate war was in progress; 
the John W. Richmond, advertised to sail upon the same day 
as the Lexington, fixed its fare at $3.00. The Massachusetts, 
which was controlled by the railroad company, was listed as 
making the trip for $1.50. The fare in 1837 had been $6.00. 
It thus appears that the railroad line was using the Lexington 
to drive the John W. Richmond out of the trade by cutting the 
rate so low that the independent company could not meet the 
rate and continue solvent. 

The bill creating the State Board of Railroad Commissioners 
was finally passed June 14, 1839, its opponents finding it impos- 
sible to delay further its adoption. Mr. Randolph said that he 
was “opposed to making the Legislature a party to the competi- 
tion with these steamboats,” and that the title of the act should 
have been changed to read: “An act to enable certain persons 
to compete with certain companies.”** The statute provides 
that “it shall be the duty of said Board of Commissioners upon 
complaint or otherwise, whenever a majority of them shall deem 
it expedient, personally to examine into any or all of the trans- 
actions and proceedings of any railroad corporation that now 
is, or hereafter may be authorized and established in this state, 
in order to secure to all citizens and inhabitants of the same, 
the full and equal privileges of the transportation of persons and 
property at all times that may be granted either directly or indi- 
rectly by any such corporation to the citizens of any other state; 
and rateably in proportion to the distance any such persons or 
property may be transported on any railroad as aforesaid: and 
to enquire into any contract, understanding or agreement by 
which any railroad company shall attempt to transfer or give 
to any steamboat company or steamboat any favor or preference 

* Providence Journal, March 7, 1839. 


* Providence Journal, March 9, 1839. 
* Providence Journal, June 17, 1839. 
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over any other such company or boat, either as to freight or 
passage, contrary to the true intent and meaning of this act 
and the several acts heretofore passed in relation to railroads.’’5 
Notwithstanding the cry of monopoly, the opinion that the 
roads should be allowed to operate steamboats steadily gained in 
strength. It was pointed out that unless the Stonington had its 
own boats, the road would be at the mercy of the steamboats 
which were now controlled by a New Jersey corporation.*® It 
was held that an independent company had no more right to 
go to the wharf of the railroad company “than an opposi- 
tion stage has a right to go into the stable of the other company.” 
An act authorizing the Stonington to own boats was passed 
January 24, 1840,”" and later the road was empowered to increase 
its capital stock by $400,000 to purchase this equipment. At the 
October session, 1842, authority to purchase steamboats was also 
given to the Boston and Providence Railroad Company, which 
at the same time was empowered to enter into a contract with 
the Stonington road for the joint transportation of freight and 
passengers.*8 Thus, the long fight against the railroads’ owner- 
ship of steamboats ended in a complete victory for the roads. 


II. 


DISCRIMINATION. 


Very soon after the inauguration of service it came to be 
the practice of the Rhode Island roads to charge less per mile 
for through than for way traffic. It must be borne in mind that 
the railroads as originally planned were intended to be used in 
much the same manner as turnpikes, it being supposed that each 
shipper would have his own car and motive power. For instance, 
the third section of the charter granted in 1828 to the Boston 
and Providence railroad provides that “it shall be lawful for 
the proprietors thereof to take and exact from the persons using 

**“R. I. Public Laws,” 1839, p. 1087. 

* Mfg. and Farm. Journal, January 23, 1840. 


" Providence Journal, January 25, 1840. 
™ Mfg. and Farm. Journal, November 7, 1842. 
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the same, reasonable tolls the amount of which shall be the 
same as those taken and paid within the state of Massachusetts, 
in proportion to the tonnage transported and the distance 
travelled thereon, and for this purpose the said proprietors may 
erect and keep up a toll gate together with the usual and neces- 
sary appendages-thereto.’’*® The idea of having the rolling stock 
of the roads owned by private individuals is stated even more 
explicitly in the charter granted in 1832 to the Stonington rail- 
road. Here it was provided that “the construction of wheels, 
the form of cars, and carriages, the weight of loads, and all other 
matters in relation to the use of said road shall be in conformity 
to such provisions . . . as the directors shall enact . . . and 
said road may be used by any person who may comply with such 
rules and regulations.” 

This charter also provided that the charge should be in pro- 
portion to the distance; that is, it should be a per-mile rate. 
This idea of a per-mile rate had been developed by turnpike 
travel and was intrenched in the public mind. The roads soon 
acquired their present character as common carriers; in fact, 
their original purpose was quickly forgotten, yet the law did not 
change with the changing functions of these enterprises. The 
patrons at intermediate points on the roads read the charters and 
decided to enforce the provision for a per-mile rate in order to 
obtain for their way freight the low rate given to through traffic. 
This movement was led by certain members of the General 
Assembly from the southern counties of Rhode Island, and it is 
probable that the contest which was begun with public-spirited 
motives eventually developed a mutual spirit of opposition, in 
which the zest of the fight and the desire for victory dominated 
other considerations. 

The agitation in support of the per-mile rate took definite form 
about 1850 and continued with increasing intensity until 1855, 
when the railroads won their case. But before 1850, there had 
been opposition to the policy of charging more for way than for 
through traffic. A writer in a letter to the Providence Journal, 
February 8, 1839, gives as one of the charges against the Ston- 


*"“R I. Acts and Resolves,” 1828. 
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ington road “that on opposition days when the fare from this 
city [Providence] was reduced, passengers from places on the 
road between here and Stonington were made to pay full fare. 
The fare from this place was too small, but having made it so 
small for some of their passengers, they should not have made 
it larger for the rest.” It has been seen that the law of 1839 
creating the Board of Railroad Commissioners provided that 
the citizens of Rhode Island should be granted “the same full 
and equal privileges of transportation of persons and property 

. as granted . . . to the citizens of other states; and rateably 
in proportion to the distance.” 

The railroad commissioners, October, 1850, reported that sat- 
isfaction in general existed in regard to the regulations of the 
railroads of the State, but that complaints had been made of the 
conduct and freight rates of one of the roads.’’*° During 1851, 
many petitions complaining against the Stonington road were 
presented to the Assembly.*4_ Messrs. J. B. M. Potter, Rowland 
G. Hazard, and O. H. Kelton gave the following as being the 
freight rates on the road: Through freight from Providence to 
Stonington, 734 cts. per cwt.; to way stations between Provi- 
dence and Stonington, 14 cts. per cwt.; from Providence to 
Kingston, 9 cts. per cwt.3* It was further charged that the 
railroad had become a party in rival stage routes and that the 
railroad fare for passengers patronizing the stages in which 
the railroad was interested was less than that demanded of pas- 
sengers coming to the road by other stages. The charge was 
also made that citizens were bribed by free passes to champion 
the cause of the railroad company. 

The best statement of the arguments against the railroad is 
contained in Mr. Rowland G. Hazard’s defence of the act 
introduced by him, at the January session of the General Assem- 
bly, 1851, to equalize freight charges on the Stonington rail- 


”“Acts and Schedules, R. I.,” October, 1850; Providence Journal, October 
30, 1850. 

™" Mfg. and Farm. Journal, January 30, 1851. 

ee Railroad Commission,” Mfg. and Farm. Journal, February 6, 
1851. 
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road.3% Mr. Hazard’s central theme was that “all are entitled to 
the same value of service for the same compensation.”*+ He 
vigorously opposed the claim that the owners of the railroad 
had “a right to use it as an individual would use his farm—to 
charge generally as their own interest may dictate and to make 
such distinctions in favor of particular communities or indi- 
viduals as they may deem expedient.” 

The speaker explained how the company through its power 
of monopoly could “arrest the progress of a community and 
transfer the business to others more favorably situated.” Such 
was the result when the charges were unreasonably high to all 
shippers, “but,”’ said Mr. Hazard, “the company under the powers 
claimed can also determine where, and by whom, the business 
along its line shall be done. They can put their published rates 
at a high point, and deduct to favored communities, build up one 
location and depress another at pleasure or, distinguishing 
between individuals, determine who shall and who shall not be 
permitted to share in the business of the section through which 
the road passes. Here, for instance, are two stage proprietors 
competing for the carriage of the samd passengers to and from 
the road. The company allow to those conveyed by one line a 
discount and refuse it to the other. This other must soon 
abandon the route to his competitor. It was stated that the proof 
had been tendered to the commissioners, that a stage proprietor 
had been obliged to give up a mail contract, because the company 
refused to carry the passengers by his stage, except at threefold 
the charge to other lines over the same route.”’ He continues: 
“The Board, in its secret session in Wall Street, have only to 
determine it, and their marked men will no longer be seen in 
the ranks of business. They will disappear as certainly as did 
those who were proscribed in the conclaves of the Inquisition.” 

“The bill required the Stonington road to charge a uniform rate for 
through and local traffic, the rate to be fixed by the company. The charge 
for freight weighing less than 100 lbs. was to be as much as for 100 lbs.; 
and for distances less than one-eighth of the road, the charge was to be as 
much as if carried that distance. On all way freight the road was 
empowered to collect one cent per 100 Ibs. for loading. 

This act was passed by the House, but arrived in the Senate too late for 


concurrence. (Mfg. and Farm. Journal, Feb. 24, 1851.) 
“Hazard: “Economics and Politics,” pp. 45-73. 
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The public nature of railroad transportation is thus set forth: 
“The only ground on which the state can make such a grant 
[the grant of eminent domain] must be public benefit, and the 
company must take the grant subject to this condition or not 
at all... . The company must furnish reasonable accommo- 
dation to the public and at reasonable rates. Now reasonable 
rates in all business are what open competition brings them to. 
This is the best regulator, whenever it can be applied. . . . Ican 
conceive of no good reason why the company should not, in its 
local business, give at least the same value of service for the 
same compensation as they do in business points where competi- 
tion may exist.” 

That charges against the machinations of Wall Street are not 
recent phenomena this passage in Mr. Hazard’s speech attests: 
“There are the wizards in their dens in Wall Street or its purlieus, 
amid its murky smoke, sweltering steam, and lurid confusion, 
stirring the hissing and bubbling caldron in which, with fiendish 
rites, they are ever concocting their infernal plans. They need 
no hags to aid them in their diabolical sorceries, but in an 
unrestricted railroad charter find ready access to the victims of 
their cupidity or malice, and deem an iron horse a much more 
efficient servitor than a bewitched broomstick. And woe awaits 
him who even now dares to oppose this iron horse.” 

The railroad commissioners opposed the agitation for a per- 
mile rate and held that “no regulation of equality between the 
price of way transportation and... through transportation 
could be enforced without injuring our roads . . . and proving 
in the end detrimental to the interests and business of the 
state.””*> In another part of the report the commissioners 
remark: “We find such irregularities existing upon almost every 
railroad in New England and no mode of general legislation has 
yet been suggested by which this discretion of the roads can 
be denied them, without at the same time endangering their 
accommodation and efficiency.” The commission in its May 
report was of the opinion that no particular object was designed 
by the charter provision for the per-mile rate, which they 
regarded as a mere transcript from charters previously granted 


*“Report Railroad Commission,” May, 1851. 
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in other States. The other New England States, said the com- 
missioners, had so interpreted the clause as to allow schedules 
similar to those prevailing on the Stonington road, and further- 
more, the Rhode Island General Assembly had for the past sixteen 
years allowed this difference between the rates for local and 
through traffic.3° 

The Legislature had at its January session demanded a list of 
those persons having passes over the Rhode Island roads. The 
railroad commission, in speaking of this list as submitted, said 
that “it would be difficult to conjecture” as to the purpose for 
which some of the passes were given.** In other words, as these 
persons were not large shippers there seemed to be no reason why 
they should have been given free transportation. The opponents 
of the roads maintained that such passes were given to bribe 
those having power and influence. The commission, however, 
warmly commended the issuing of passes as being a good bus- 
iness policy and advantageous to the State. 

As to the complaint that the Stonington company discrimi- 
nated between rival stage lines, the commission was of the opinion 
that the road gave a reduced fare to passengers coming to the 
stations by certain new stage routes so as to develop these routes, 
which were then regarded as “feeders” to the railway. After 
these new lines had become profitable enterprises the company 
would not grant the same rate to competitors wishing to enter 
the same route. The manner in which the railroad arranged for 
these reduced fares seems to have been an early form of the 
rebate. Says the commission: “The company charges to indi- 
vidual passengers to the same stations the same price in every 
case, but on final settlement they make a reduction in favor of 
the stage owners. Although by so doing the railroad directly 
violates no law now existing, yet it might bear very hard on 
individuals and indirectly effect that which by law the company 
is prohibited from doing.” 

The railroad’s defence for disregarding the clause in its 
charter providing for a per-mile rate reads as if it had been pre- 

* “Report Railroad Commission,” January session, 1851; Mfg. and Farm. 


Journal, February 6, 1851. 
* “Report Railroad Commission,” May, 1851. 
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pared at a much later day: “The Company on their part contend, 
that the simple transportation of freight is but a small portion 
of their labors and outlays; that the loading and unloading of 
their cars is of great consideration in their expenditure; that 
their way business does not sustain itself . . . that cars are 
unloaded at Providence and Stonington and reloaded and returned 
the same day, while at way stations the cars are left to be 
unloaded and then most frequently to be carried over the road 
to a different station where freight may next require their use.’°8 
The complaint against the railroad’s discrimination between rival 
stage lines did not abate throughout 1851, and at the January 
session of the next year, the following act was passed: 


Sec. 1. It is enacted ... that from and after the first day of April 1852, 
The New York, Providence and Boston Railroad Company shall transport 
all passengers coming to said Railroad at any point thereof by any line or 
lines of stages, on equal terms; giving or making no discount or reduction 
in favor of any passengers so coming by any such line, or in case any dis- 
count or reduction is made by said Company in favor of passengers so 
coming by any stage line, the same discount and reduction shall be made to 
any passengers coming to said Railroad by any other line of stages at the 
same point and similar reduction and discount shall be made in favor of 
passengers coming by any other line of stages to any other point of said 
Railroad to be transported over said road—and such discount or reduction 
from the usual fare on said railroad shall in all cases be, as nearly as may 
be, in proportion to the distance such passengers, so coming to or going from 
such Railroad by stage lines at different points, shall be transported by said 
railroad Company, and said Railroad shall not directly or indirectly discrimi- 
nate in any manner between passengers going to or coming from said road 
by any such stage lines at the same point, or at different points, except as 
herein provided. 

Sec. 2. In case said Railroad Company shall in any manner violate the 
provisions of this act, they shall be liable for all dam:age the party injured 
may sustain and in case of recovery against them shall pay treble costs of 
suit to the party recovering them.” 


This law did not give satisfaction and it was repealed within 
a few months after it had been passed. Newspaper reports 
of the legislative proceedings offer no explanation why the law 
proved unsatisfactory, nor do other sources cast any light on 
the subject. A few days after the passage of the above bill, 

*“Report Railroad Commission,” May, 1851. 

"“R. I. Public Laws,” January, 1852; Mfg. and Farm. Journal, January 26 


and 31, 1852. 
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an act was presented to the House to equalize the rates on local 
and through freight. This measure was in its essential features 
similar to the Hazard bill of the previous year.*! The bill was 
thoroughly debated in the House and finally was indefinitely 
postponed.*? 

In August, 1853, charges were pressed before the railroad com- 
mission that the railroads were violating the per-mile provision 
of their charters and were discriminating against communities 
and individuals. The commission, at the January session, 1854, 
reported that these charges were “substantially true and sus- 
tained by the evidence introduced.” The Providence and 
Worcester Railroad, it was shown, charged $1.15 for trans- 
porting a ton of coal from Providence to Worcester, a dis- 
tance of forty-three miles, and charged $1.00 for the same 
service from Providence to Woonsocket, a distance of four- 
teen miles. “It appears,’ said the commission, “it is worth 
$1. to carry a ton of coal 14 miles, while for the 29 miles 
from Woonsocket to Worcester, it is worth 15 cents.” The 
report continues: “Similar discrimination is made by the 
managers of the Boston and Providence Railroad and the 
Stonington Railroad. In one case that was brought to the 
knowledge of the commissioners, the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road charged a Providence manufacturer 15 cents per 100 
pounds to transport his goods to Boston, and charged a Boston 
manufacturer only 10 cents per 100 pounds from Boston to Prov- 
idence on the same kind of goods. When it was known to the 
Providence manufacturer that this difference was made, he 

“Sec. I. The New York, Boston and Providence Railroad Company shali 
not hereafter charge for the local or way freight passing over their road or 
any portion thereof, any greater price per mile for the distance it shall be 
transported thereon, than said Company shall actually charge and receive for 
their proportion of the money received for transporting through freight of 
similar descriptions, except that for such local or way freight as the Com- 
pany shall both load and unload, they may charge one cent per hundred 
pounds in addition to the proportionate rate of such through freight as they 
receive ready loaded or deliver without unloading. .. . 

Sec. II. In case said Company shall charge and receive from any person 
greater rates than herein provided ... the person suing shall, in case he 
recover, also receive treble costs. (Mfg. and Farm. Journal, January 29, 


1852.) 
“ Mfg. and Farm. Journal, February 9, 1852. 
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applied to the company for redress, and was informed by an 
agent of the company that it was in the interest of the corpora- 
tion to encourage the Boston manufacturers because it added 
to the business of the road, whereas all that the Providence manu- 
facturers made and sold here [Providence] reduced the amount 
of transportation from Boston . . . The wealth of corporations 
and the influences they bring to bear upon communities and 
individuals are more powerful than many are led to suppose. 
Few individuals like to engage in a law suit with them, though 
they have right and justice on their side. . . . This is not the 
opinion of a few men who have no stock in railroads, or of a 
class who are wealthy and agitate this subject in our state, but 
owners in railroads and railroad directors who understand the 
nature of these things, and have declared to us as their honest 
opinion that the community and their rights are lost sight of 
by the managers of railroads in anticipation of large dividends.’’** 

Immediately after the rendering of this report by the com- 
mission, two acts for the regulation of the railroads were pre- 
sented to the General Assembly. The chief aim as outlined in 
one of the bills was to secure the per-mile rate and to prevent 
differences in charges as between through and way traffic. Very 
definite provisions were made for securing publicity in the matter 
of these rates. It will be seen by the summary of this bill as 
given in the footnote below how much it has in common with 
recent Congressional legislation.** The other measure presented 


““Report Railroad Commission,” January, 1854; Mfg. and Farm. Journal, 
January 23, 1854. 

“Sec. 1. Every railroad in this state sha!l furnish facilities for passengers 
and freight equal to that given under competitive conditions and not inferior 
to those furnished to business coming from without the state. No depot, 
once established, shall be abandoned except with the consent of the General 
Assembly. 

Sec. 2. Railroads may establish passenger classes as follows: Children, 
youths, adults. Two classes of cars with different prices for each shall be 
allowed. 

Sec. 3. The charge for the transportation of passengers shall in all cases 
be so much per mile. Commutation tickets shall be allowed, but all must 
have equal privileges in their use between certain points. 

Sec. 4. Freight rates shall be the same for all shippers. The Company 
may charge ten cents per ton for loading or unloading freight. 
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to the Legislature made severe restrictions on contracts between 
roads by requiring that such contracts to be valid should be 
approved by the Assembly, and could not be made for a longer 
period than one year. It was further provided that “no railroad 
corporation shall loan its credit to any other railroad corporation 
or party whatsoever by the issue of bonds or by indorsements 
or in any other manner.”*® This act regulating contracts between 
the roads does not seem to have received much attention or 
support. 

The bill regulating rates was vigorously debated in the State 
Senate. Senator Rowland G. Hazard marshalled the forces 
advocating the measure, while Senator Ames seems to have been 
the most prominent of the railroad’s supporters. The speeches 
by these gentlemen could very well be used in present-day debates 
on problems of interstate commerce.*® The Manufacturers’ and 
Farmers’ Journal of January 20, 1854, contained a long editorial 
opposing the railroad bills. The passage of these acts, said the 
paper, “would depreciate the value of railroad property within 


Sec. 5. The freight charge shall be in proportion to the distance, and at 
the same rate per mile as is charged for freight going over the entire length 
of the road. 

Sec. 6. The railroad companies are hereby required within —— days after 
—— to furnish the Secretary of State a tariff of prices both for freight and 
passengers to and from every depot on their roads to every other depot on 
said roads, and to keep a copy of the same posted in a conspicuous place in 
each of their depots. 

Sec. 7. Two weeks’ notice by posted advertisements and in writing to the 
Secretary of State shall be made for all changes in rates. 

Sec. 8. If a violation of the rate regulations be made with the knowledge 
and assent of the Company or its agents, the Company shall pay costs of 
the suit and a fine of $500, one-half of which shall be paid to the complainant. 

Sec. 10. If the Company shall refuse or neglect to pay a lawful claim for 
damages to freight or injuries to person, or for loss of life, the complainant, 
if he recover, shall also recover treble costs. 

Sec. 11. If in any suit, the jury finds that the damage or injury resulted 
from the gross neglect of the Company or its agents, then the court shall 
add fifty per cent. to the actual damage as found by the jury, and if such 
damage is done willfully, or by the unlawful refusal of the Company to fur- 
nish accommodations, then such damages shall be doubled. Mfg. and 
Farm. Journal, January 23, 1854. 

“Mfg. and Farm. Journal, January 23, 1854. 

“For Senator Hazard’s speech see Hazard: “Economics and Politics,” 
pp. 77-114; for argument by Senator Ames, see Providence Journal, January 
30, 1854. 
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their reach to the extent of one-third to one-half, and effectually 
put a stop to any new railroads in our midst.” Such legislation 
would “alarm capital and crush enterprise.” The Stonington 
road “could never have been built but by the men who are 
called ‘Wall Street brokers,’ ‘speculating stock jobbers,’ and 
who are held up as natural enemies of the State in which they 
buried their money.” The paper continues: “If a man goes to 
law, he cannot have a better opponent than a railroad, unless it 
be an insurance company. The sympathies of the jury are always 
for the individual against the corporation.’’4? 

The railroads bitterly fought these restrictions and there is 
evidence of a carefully planned campaign to turn the Assembly 
from such legislation. A writer, signing himself ‘South 
County,” speaks of “little boys, with great rolls of paper, meet- 
ing you in the shops and streets with the cry ‘Have you signed 
the petition against the railroad bills?’ ”’ and tells of the citizens 
of Providence “getting up fictitious excitement to overawe the 
Legislature.”*8 This organized opposition did not prevent the 
passage of the rate bill by the Senate,*® but in the House the 
filibustering tactics of the railroad’s friends met with more 
success and the matter was referred to the railroad commission 
for further investigation.°° 

The railroad seems to have been frightened into a more con- 
ciliatory attitude, for the railroad commission in May, 1854, 
reported that many of the causes for complaint against the 
Stonington had been removed and that the rate had been made 
a per-mile one for both freight and passengers.®' However, at 
the October session of this year, a majority of the railroad com- 
missioners reported that, while many abuses had been corrected, 
additional legislation was still needed. The minority presented 


“An act, indicative of the critical attitude toward the corporation, was 
passed at this time, ruling that the stockholder of any corporation “shall be 
entitled at all reasonable times to an examination of the books and accounts 
of the corporation in which he is a stockholder.” Any officer or clerk refus- 
ing to a stockholder this right was made liable to a fine of $100. (“R. IL. 
Public Laws,” 1854, p. 274.) 

“Mfg. and Farm. Journal, February 6, 1854. 

“Mfg. and Farm. Journal, February 2, 1854. 

” Mfg. and Farm. Journal, February 23, 1854. 

““R. I. Acts and Resolves,” May, 1854. 
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a report vehemently protesting against further restrictions,®2 
It is evident from the reports and speeches made at the time, 
that the railroad was gradually winning its case against the 
per-mile rate provision. It seems that the legislators were becom- 
ing convinced that the Rhode Island roads could not meet their 
competitors if compelled to make a flat per-mile rate for both 
the short and the long haul. Accordingly, the railroad bill as 
presented at the January session, 1855, differed from previous 
measures in that it does not contain a per-mile rate clause and 
the provisions for excessive damages and costs are absent. 

After much debate this new bill was passed by both houses of 
the Legislature. Its chief provisions were :** 

Sec. 1. No free passes shall be issued except to stockholders and officials 
of the roads. 

Sec. 2. Railroads shall furnish proper facilities. No station shall be 
abolished except by consent of the General Assembly. 

Sec. 3. No extra charge shall be made for transferring freight from the 
cars of connecting lines. 

Sec. 4. When freight is sent over connecting lines, either of the lines may 
be held liable for damages or delay. 

Sec. 5. Fourteen days’ notice must be given of a damage suit; if the 
plaintiff gains his suit, the railroad company shall also pay reasonable 
expenses for his counsel. 


Sec. 6. Directers must keep a watchful supervision on the management 
of the road. 


It is seen that some of these provisions are very severe, but 
the old bugbear to the railroads, the regulation of rates, is absent. 
During the five years following 1855, the hostile agitation against 
the roads for the most part subsided. The approaching conflict 
between the States was beginning to monopolize public attention 
and this was reflected in legislative activities. There is also 
reason to think that the industrial depression of the latter fifties 
caused the lawmakers to go slow in their plans for reform. 
Again, the competition of other lines forced the Rhode Islanders 
to give a free hand to their own roads. This competition was 
made evident in 1856 by a plan to connect the Charles River road 
of Massachusetts, the Woonsocket Union of northern Rhode 
Island, and the New York and Boston road of Connecticut, so 


"= Mfg. and Farm. Journal, November 2, 1854. 
*R. I. Public Laws, 1854; Providence Journal, February 14, 1855. 
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as to form a line between New York and Boston which would 
not pass through Providence. At the May session, 1858, the 
Rhode Island General Assembly granted to the Stonington road 
very liberal powers to make connections with the New Haven, 
New London and Stonington railroad of Connecticut. The city 
of Providence wished above all things to be on the main line 
between New York and Boston, and the legislators acted in 
accordance with this wish. 

It is thus seen that the legislation enacted to suppress monopoly 
and discrimination in the early days of Rhode Island railroading 
did not prove effective. Many of the provisions were disregarded 
by the road; other regulations were found to be opposed to rail- 
road economies and were repealed; still others were allowed to 
sink into oblivion through fear of diverting industry to rival 
States. The railroad commission did not find it practicable to 
enforce the per-mile rate and seems finally to have acceded to the 
practice of the railroad in charging what the traffic would bear. 


Joun K. Tow es. 
University of Illinois. 


NOTE. 


The International Tax Conference. The third conference on 
state and local taxation, under the auspices of the International 
Tax Association, was held in Louisville, Ky., September 21-24, 
1909. The meeting was attended by official delegates repre- 
senting forty States, three Canadian provinces, and twenty-seven 
universities and colleges. The papers and discussions were 
largely directed to more or less practical problems of tax reform. 

Among the topics discussed, that which undoubtedly aroused 
the greatest interest was the question of the relation of state and 
federal sources of revenue. The conference heard papers upon 
this subject by Mr. Foote, the president of the association, Pro- 
fessor Seligman of Columbia University, and Mr. Lawson 
Purdy, president of the department of Taxes and Assessments 
of New York City. Following these papers the delegates 
engaged in a spirited discussion of the recently enacted federal 
corporation tax and of the proposed amendment to the federal 
constitution allowing the taxation of incomes by the national 
government. From its organization the association has favored 
as complete a separation as possible of the sources of national, 
state, and local revenue. At the first conference, in 1907, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted urging that inheritance 
taxes be wholly reserved for the use of the States, for the reason 
that the States are already successfully taxing inheritances and 
need all the revenue that can properly be drawn from this source, 
whereas the national government can raise abundant revenue 
from other sources. Again, at the second conference, this state- 
ment of principle was reaffirmed, and a further resolution was 
adopted requesting the president of the association to bring the 
matter to the attention of the governors of the several States 
with a view to securing the adoption of suitable resolutions by 
the State legislatures. There can be no doubt that this action by 
the two tax conferences was partly instrumental in arousing the 
protest which headed off the proposed federal inheritance tax 
which was being seriously considered in Washington last winter. 

The same principle appears to be involved in the federal tax 
on corporations. At first it seemed likely that the Louisville 
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conference would adopt resolutions urging the repeal of this tax 
on the ground that it was an invasion of the proper field of state 
revenue. The debate, however, brought out some important 
differences of opinion, and it also became apparent that certain 
parties outside the convention were attempting to give a political 
significance to the discussion and to the proposed resolution. 
This situation, coupled with the announcement that the plans 
for an association of governors are now well under way, led 
the conference to postpone action and to defer the whole matter 
to the consideration of the governors at the first meeting of their 
association. This question of properly limiting the fields of 
national, state, and local taxation so as to avoid the use of the 
same sources of revenue by the different grades of government 
is a most important one and seems to lie at the basis of proper 
tax reform. 

The general property tax came in for its share of attention 
in papers and discussion. Resolutions were adopted urging the 
uniform classification of real estate and appointing a committee 
to devise a scheme of classification. Another committee was 
provided to investigate whether the failure of the general pro- 
perty tax is due to its inherent defects or to weaknesses of 
adininistration. 

Among a number of other topics, taxation of the business of 
insurance received considerable attention. Able representatives 
were present from the insurance companies. A_ resolution 
adopted urged the uniform taxation of insurance companies by 
the several States and the abandonment of all retaliatory legisla- 
tion. 

The International Tax Association seems fairly to have passed 
the experimental stage and to have shown itself worthy of the 
cordial support of all friends of tax reform. It is rapidly 
approaching a sound financial footing through the receipts from 
membership dues and the sale of its published proceedings. The 
three annual conferences already held under its auspices have 
been decidedly successful. These conferences bid fair to become 
the recognized agency for giving scientific direction and authori- 
tative expression to the growing movement for a better system 
of state and local taxation in the United States and Canada. 


FRED RoGers FAIRCHILD. 
Yale University. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Misery and its Causes. By Edward T. Devine. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1909—pp. xi, 274. $1.25 net. 


Those unfamiliar with the theory and technique of present 
philanthropic effort may well turn to the text of the lectures 
before us for a reliable presentation of these aspects. The expert 
(and how far the most studied of men are from knowing the last 
word on this subject!) will read the book for the inspiration it 
affords. 

Our business at the moment, then, need not be detailed review; 
rather is it with the viewpoint hinted at in the author’s choice of 
title. The dependent, the defective, the delinquent, have been 
considered and treated largely from the objective standpoint ; how 
they themselves feel about the matters which have led them to 
become foci of social interest is little understood and less written 
about. Such desultory sources of information as are available are 
not often accurate and are rarely scientifically suggestive. Dr. 
Devine’s lectures are in substance objective; and from the practi- 
cal standpoint we are bound to agree that he has done wisely in 
limiting their scope to those commonplace and objective phases 
of the subject about which there has been gathered a dependable 
body of evidence and experience. 

But his title is necessarily neither objective nor commonplace; 
for misery is essentially a subjective concept, “great and unremit- 
ting pain of body or mind, unhappiness that crushes the spirit.” 
We have said that the author has not limited himself in his 
exposition to this immediate, subjective sense of the word, but 
has accepted that objective signification which permits him to say 
that “individuals may be unconscious of their real misery.” Yet 
the academic student is attracted by the possibilities inherent in 
the stricter definition; and by that search for an ultimate 
explanation of misery which the present text distinctly disavows. 

Confining the term, then, to its strictly subjective sense, it may 
be suggested that misery arises, and arises solely, from the 
inability of an organism to function in the direction predeter- 
mined or approved by the will of that organism. Contentment, 
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on the other hand, arises from the undisturbed performance of 
function which has the approval of the will of the functioning 
organism. And neither contentment nor misery bears any neces- 
sary relation to the reasonableness of the chosen function or of 
its adaptation to the best interests of the organism. The last 
man, for example, to see that Edward H. Harriman was paying 
for his dream of empire with his life was Harriman himself. 
Driven by the ineradicable sting of childhood want and inconse- 
quence, he had shaped that marvelous brain into a machine for 
the accumulation of power and consequence, and the machine 
functioned on and on, true to its task, successful—and blind. So 
the bee, the popular exemplar of tireless industry, rushes hither 
and thither in feverish contentment, stilled at last only because 
chill autumn has compelled an end of its foolishly superabundant 
gathering of food that someone else will eat. And our back- 
door neighbors, the Caseys, poor wretches, living in squalor that 
wrenches the heart only to look at it! With more beer than 
bread, with children half clad and three-quarters witted, soaked 
in stench, careless of all but bare existence—on they live, content 
in the dull functioning which their will approves, unscathed by 
the shadow of that misery which we so confidently predicate of 
them. Nor will they feel it, nor have a care for it, till the 
physical discomfort of malnutrition gives place to acute pain of 
disease, or till want more pressing than they have yet known 
empties completely the coal hod or the bread shelf. 

If these considerations be true, two things follow: first, that 
time-honored maxim of “not alms but a friend” must be 
metamorphosed into “not alms but a teacher.” For friend and 
friendly uplift are distinct misnomers in dealing with the Caseys. 
The widow who once knew prosperous days may appreciate the 
friendly hand which aids her to function on a plane nearer that 
to which her own training and will incline her; so may the occa- 
sional needy student appreciate the assistance that enables him 
to function as his personal ambition dictates. But these rare 
cases are not “the poor.” The Caseys more nearly represent the 
masses, being extreme only in their degree of approach toward 
dependence. ‘Let us alone, we are content” is written above 
more doors than the old philanthropy ever suspected. 
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And, second, provided it be true that the organism functions 
in contentment irrespective of the reasonableness of the function, 
it follows that the raison d’étre of philanthropy, as exercised by 
the upper classes of society toward its lower classes, or by the 
dominant nation toward its semi-civilized dependencies, is and 
must be self-igterest. It is not for the sake of the masses that 
they are uplifted, but because society cannot afford to have them 
other than uplifted. That they derive, and sooner or later may 
become conscious of deriving, “good” from the process is one 
of those curious elements of the eternal fitness of things which 
we are not prepared to discuss here. The contention is merely 
that the primary motive of “philanthropy” is and must be self- 
interest—self-expression, if one prefer. 

One more consideration: misery is not what pain is often said 
to be, a sentinel whose warning note is an all-sufficient monitor 
for the erring wayfarer; never yet did it lead man, or any other 
organism, to renounce the functioning which superinduced the 
misery. Those who would let the submerged classes of society 
lie in their misery until they get enough of it, like the prodigal 
son, and emerge by their own uninformed initiative, are on the 
wrong track. The prodigal son was informed. The masses of 
New York City would have gone on living in their miserable 
dark rooms (as they now fight to stay behind their closed 
windows) till doomsday, had not someone from above compelled 
something better—seeing which, they have slowly, almost reluc- 
tantly, moved out of their slums. 

Not misery, nor any other merely negative condition, raises 
humanity. The will must be touched. How that is being done 
in these days of publicity and of trained social workers is too 
long a story for these columns. Consider that persistent pres- 
sure of the folkways about which so much more is understood 
now than formerly, consider the churches, the press, the schools, 
the Boston-1915 movements, the philanthropy which sometimes 
strives, sometimes scorns, to be democracy. Blindly and unwit- 
tingly, the task is being approached in a thousand different ways 
and from a thousand superficially different motives, the task of 
molding the functioning of the masses to conform with the 
higher, the “normal” standards of the community. And, once 
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the process is understood, the people are found as clay in the hand 
of the potter. 

Repugnant, doubtless, may be to some of us this sketchy out- 
line of humanity dumbly undergoing modification at the conscious 
hands of its environment; repugnant the suggested persistence, 
in the absence of such external interference, of unwisely chosen 
function irrespective of joy or misery or reason. Nor is it neces- 
sarily pleasant to read that “philanthropy” is an expression of 
self-interest. But if the view be true to the facts, sentiment will 
adjust itself, as it has after many a rude awakening, and progress 
will become the more effectual because of the clearer notion of 
what we are about. It will still be good doctrine to “love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” but for new reasons; which is but another 
way of repeating that keen observation of more than one sage, 
that philosophies change with the years, while the underlying 
human sentiments endure. 

And so we are indebted to Dr. Devine for the unintentional 
hint of his book by which we have been led to reémphasize the 
perhaps trite observation, that misery for one may be comfort 
for another; that “The Other Half” prefers distinctly to be let 
alone, and that it is impossible, in the nature of things, that it 
should be let alone. The text of the Kennedy lectures will bear 
out these conclusions, in part; where there is a difference, it lies, 
we suspect, less in the conception of the situation than in a justifi- 
able reluctance to offend the conservative constituency through 
whose support progress is effected. 


The Standard of Living among Workingmen’s Families in New 
York City. By Robert Coit Chapin, Ph.D. New York: 
Charities Publication Committee, Ig0I—pp. xv, 372. $2.00. 


At the New York State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, held in Rochester in 1906, a committee was appointed to 
report at the Conference of the following year the essentials and 
cost of a normal standard of living in the cities and towns of the 
State. The committee in January, 1907, elected Robert C. 
Chapin secretary. By April a schedule had been drawn up and 
placed in the hands of volunteers. Although 400 schedules were 


distributed, only 57 were returned with the desired information, 
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and it soon became evident that if any considerable number were 
to be returned they must be given to hired visitors, who would 
devote their entire time to this work. At this juncture the 
trustees of the Russell Sage Foundation appropriated the funds 
needed to prosecute the work. From June until the end of 
August 80 workers were engaged all or part of the time at this 
task. Schedules were also sent to the secretaries of about 300 
labor unions of New York City, offering to pay for all schedules 
returned by their members. From all of these sources 642 
schedules were secured. For various reasons 251 of these were 
rejected as inaccurate. The remaining 391 represented families 
of 4, 5, or 6 persons, selected as typical working class representa- 
tives. The information contained in these schedules forms the 
basis of the present volume. 

Of the families included in this study, 318 had incomes between 
$600 and $1,100, and to these, as most representatives of the 
general working class population, the greatest attention was 
given. There were 25 families with incomes below $600, and 
48 over $1,100. The nationality of the families, grouped accord- 
ing to the birthplace of the head of the household, was as follows: 
United States, 88; Teutonic, 46; Irish, 26; Colored, 29; 
Bohemian, 14; Russian, 78; Austro-Hungarian, 39; Italian, 69; 
others, 2. That the different occupational groups were well 
represented is shown by their distribution: Professional service, 
6; domestic and personal service, 96; trade, 47; transportation, 
53; manufacture and mechanical trades, 189. It seems quite 
likely that these families were somewhat above the average in the 
districts from which they were taken, for the schedule was so 
complicated that considerable intelligence and ability in account- 
keeping or a remarkable memory was required accurately to fill 
out the blanks. If, therefore, the families here considered found 
it difficult to support themselves properly, the others which were 
not so intelligently managed must have found the problem of 
decent maintenance much more trying. 

Of the 318 families with incomes between $600 and $1,100, 
less than 47 per cent. were able or willing to get along on the 
earnings of the father alone. In 45 cases the income was supple- 
mented by the earnings of children, and in 93 cases by renting 
rooms to lodgers. 
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The expenditures of the families are divided into eight main 
groups : Rent, car fare, fuel and light, food, clothing, insurance, 
health, sundries. The wealth of statistical material offered upon 
this subject is bewildering, and only a few of the main conclusions 
can be mentioned. To one interested in living conditions in our 
largest cities these tables will repay careful study. 

The standard of overcrowding is taken as 1% persons to a 
room, and on this basis 48 per cent. of the 391 families are 
overcrowded. Of those with incomes between $600 and $800 per 
annum, 58 per cent. are overcrowded. It is not until the income 
passes $1,100 that this overcrowding assumes negligible propor- 
tions. 

With regard to car fare it appears that the increased rent for 
those who live in lower New York is just about offset by the 
saving in car fare. An indication of unsatisfactory living con- 
ditions is shown by the fact that 119 of the 318 families of 
moderate income feel it necessary to provide fuel by gathering 
for firewood discarded boxes and the old lumber of demolished 
buildings. 

The most important topic discussed under the heading of food 
was the extent of under-nourishment. It was computed that an 
expenditure of 22 cents per day was required to support a work- 
ing man. This does not mean that this money is expended in a 
way to furnish the maximum of nourishment, but is distributed 
after the manner of the ordinary family. To secure evidence 
as to the nutritive value of the food reported by the families, 100 
schedules were carefully examined, with the result that the sum 
of 22 cents per day was accepted as the standard of adequate 
nourishment. Of the entire number of families studied, 23.2 
per cent. were apparently under-fed. The nourishment of 76 
per cent. of the families with an income under $600 was insuffi- 
cient. In the words of the author: “An examination of the 
items of the budget shows that the families having from $900 
to $1,000 a year are able, in general, to get food enough to keep 
soul and body together, and clothing and shelter enough to meet 
the most urgent demands of decency. . . . Whether an 
income between $800 and $900 can be made to suffice is a ques- 
tion to which our data do not warrant a dogmatic answer.” 
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The proportion spent on clothing increases with the amount of 
the income; of those earning from $600 to $1,100 over a 
fourth of the families report gifts of clothing. Of the family 
allowance for this purpose the father requires about a third, the 
mother about a fifth, while the remainder is distributed among the 
children. 

Families spending less than $800 are in most cases forced to 
go to the dispensary in case of slight illness, and it is not until this 
level of expenditure has been reached that the health of the family 
can be said to be properly cared for. The lack of attention given 
to the teeth is noticeable; only 16 per cent. of the families report 
any expenditure for dentistry. Insurance is almost universal, 
but sufficient only to provide for burial expenses. 

The results of the investigation would seem to show that with 
the present method of distributing the income it is impossible for 
a family of five to live a decent life in New York City on less 
than $800. This would mean that either the earnings of the 
family must be augmented, the ability of the mother to properly 
distribute the income must be improved, or there is likely to be 
considerable degeneration among large groups. 

As an introduction to the volume there stands an excellent dis- 
cussion of the principal studies of budgets which have been made 
in the past. A satisfactory bibliography of the literature along 
this line is appended. A report on the standard of living among 
workingmen’s families in Buffalo is included in the appendix. 
A copy of the schedule used in the New York investigation is 
given, which may well serve as a model for future work along 
this line in other cities. ‘ 

The book shows the effects of the painstaking labor which was 
bestowed upon it. Our confidence in the figures is increased 
when the admission is made that the estimated expenditure for 
food is possibly too large by ten per cent. When a statistician 
begins to claim absolute accuracy for figures gathered in this way 
it is time to doubt his discernment. In some cases the divisions 
may have been made into groups too small to give much value to 
an average, but as a rule the conclusions drawn from them are 
stated with caution. The book has increased our knowledge of 
living conditions among the working class, and offers a mass of 
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information which may be used for the determination of the 


standard of living. 
WILLIAM B. BAILEY. 
Yale University. 


Problems of City Government. By L. S. Rowe, Ph.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1g08—12mo, pp. 358. $1.50 net. 
It is not incorrect to describe this book as a series of essays 

on various topics relating to the government of American cities. 

Several chapters appeared originally as articles in various period- 

icals: that on “The Political Consequences of City Growth” in 

the YALE Review for May, 1900, and the one on “The Social 

Consequences of City Growth” in the same journal for Novem- 

ber, 1901. Other chapters have been published in other period- 

icals. There is no mention of this fact in the book, and the 
omission is unfortunate, because it leaves the reader at a loss 
to account for the occasional repetition of ideas. 

Perhaps the fact that the volume is a collection of essays 
explains also the discrepancy between the statement of purpose 
as given in the preface and the one which is to be found in the 
introduction. If the purpose of the volume is “to present an 
analysis of the general principles involved in city growth,” as 
stated in the preface, the author is very far from its achievement ; 
the contribution that R. M. Hurd has made to the study of the 
structure and growth of cities and the material that is now avail- 
able on the subject of city planning cannot be inored in this con- 
nection. There is no reference to any of this material. But it 
is doubtful whether an adequate treatmert of the general 
principles of city growth can be secured from the viewpoint of 
the political scientist. 

If, however, it is the purpose of the volume, as stated in the 
introduction, to suggest a wise municipal policy for American 
cities, Professor Rowe has succeeded admirably. Viewing the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century in the history of Ameri- 
can political institutions as a period of municipal experimenta- 
tion, he believes that an analysis of the conditions of city life 
will reveal deeply rooted causes “which fully explain the pre- 
vailing uncertainty as to the most effective organization of the 
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municipality, as well as the great divergence of opinion on some 
of the fundamental questions of municipal policy,” and that the 
clear recognition of these causes is indispensable for further 
progress. He sets for himself, therefore, the task of determin- 
ing the nature of these causes and of suggesting “the line of 
progressive evolution.” The chief value of the book lies in the 
admirable way in which this task has been performed. 

A concise survey of the city in history closes with this signifi- 
cant statement: “The problem of city government involves more 
than the question of governmental organization or reorganiza- 
tion. Its successful solution requires not merely the most 
efficient administrative machinery, but such a change in the 
life and thought of the people as will bring an increasing num- 
ber of city services into organic, vital relation with the daily 
life, the pleasures, and the recreations of the population.” Then 
follows a discussion of the nature of the municipal problem, 
the social and political consequences of city growth and the posi- 
tion of the city in the American political system. “Municipal 
reform becomes something more than a governmental problem. 
It assumes the proportions of a great social question upon which 
the future of the race depends” (p. 53). “Municipal home rule 
does not involve so much a change in our political system as a 
change in the attitude of the city population toward local 
affairs. It is important to emphasize this fact, because there 
is a natural tendency in our American political life to regard 
every shortcoming as capable of being easily remedied by a 
change in governmental organization” (p. 122). 

Three chapters are devoted to the organization and legal 
powers of the modern municipality and the relation of Ameri- 
can democratic ideals to city government. “We still deal with 
political phenomena as if governmental organization could be 
made, unmade, and remade without reference either to industrial 
conditions or to the special problems with which government 
has to deal” (p. 195). The author thinks that at present “the 
outlook for the municipal council is anything but encouraging” 
(p. 199), but he believes that “the reconciliation of the idea of 
popular government with the concentration of executive power 
represents the first step toward a better adjustment of our politi- 
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cal thinking to the conditions of city life” (p. 203). ‘The tradi- 
tional fear of absolutism need not deter us from making the 
mayor the real executive head of the city government. Cor- 
rectly interpreted, this plan offers possibilities of popular con- 
trol which our present system lacks” (p. 207). “Under the 
name of the ‘Galveston’ and ‘Des Moines’ plans a new principle 
is gradually finding acceptance” (p. 183). 

The remainder of the volume, 142 pages, deals with the rela- 
tion of the city to public utilities and with the question of munici- 
pal ownership. The experience of Philadelphia with the gas 
supply is described at length, and is cited as an illustration of 
the attitude of the population of our large cities toward munici- 
pal affairs. In formulating the “fundamental principles involved 
in municipal ownership” foreign experience is freely drawn 
upon; there is no more valuable chapter in the book than the 
last, which covers this aspect of the case. The author points 
out that further acquaintance with municipal operation of public- 
service industries in this country may have the very desirable 
effect of placing the civic life of our American cities on a higher 
plane. 

Professor Rowe’s book gives, on the whole, a judicious, well- 
balanced treatment of the problems of city government in this 
country. No other book covers the ground more thoroughly or 
authoritatively. The general principles that govern the growth 
of cities have not yet been formulated, however, and the relation- 
ship of the governmental organization to these principles is still 
to be determined. Comparatively little attention is given in 
this volume to the growing number of organized forces that are 
clearly making for civic progress. There is a brief but well- 


selected bibliography at the end of each chapter. 
J. E. CUTLER. 
Western Reserve University. 


Education in the Far East. By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1909—pp. xviii, 277. 

The author terms the first part of his book “The Problem of 
the East and the Far East.” Here is set forth a general survey 
of five nations—Japan, China, Korea, India, and Egypt—and 
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what is taken to be the greatest national problem of each of 
these nations is presented, along with an attempt to give a 
solution. Japan is fighting a losing game in the struggle to 
preserve her social life of simplicity in spite of Western civiliza- 
tion. China, as the outcome of her own isolated civilization, 
is yet a conyndrum. Korea is sacrificed at the shrine of the 
hero, Marquis Ito, such a course being justified by the words 
of the Holy Scriptures, “From him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” India simmers with discontent, 
despite the generally benign administration of Lord Curzon, and 
the problem of Egypt is one of industrial development to be suc- 
cessfully introduced only by technical education. 

As the first part is a study of problems founded upon the 
existing conditions, so the second part deals more specifically with 
an outlook or a forecast based upon similar conditions. What 
role will these several nations play eventually, is the dominant 
inquiry. Five chapters are devoted to Japan, three to China 
and four to India, while Korea and Egypt are neglected as being 
protectorates and as having, therefore, no national life to be con- 
sidered. 

By way of conclusion, the last five chapters deal with America 
in the Pacific, that is, in the Hawaiian and Philippine islands 
The iron law of national self-preservation is laid down in the 
international struggle for existence, the conditions being industry 
based upon scientific education. The Straits Settlements are 
then cited as a concrete sample of cosmopolitan life, and the work 
closes with a treatment of some indirect influences of civilization 
now at work in the Far East. 

In a prefatory note the author calls the book an interpretation 
which is to be at once human and educational. Mr. Thwing 
could not have failed, for he has presented the forces, tendencies 
and movements working among at least 800,000,000 people, who 
have evolved without the pale of the competitive Western civiliza- 
tion. However, for such a great subject, this small work can- 
not but be more or less superficial, The author’s attitude is 
altogether altruistic and to all those entertaining a wide interest 
in the education of the world, his book elucidates many prob- 


lems. 


Y. S. TSAO. 
Yale University. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


The Romance of American Expansion. By H. Addington 
Bruce. New York: Moffat, Yard & Company, 1909-—pp. xiv, 
246. Price, $1.75 net. In the opinion of the author of this work, 
“in every stage of the growth of the country there has been some 
dominant central figure playing a leading role.” Eight person- 
ages have thus been chosen—Boone, Jefferson, Jackson, Houston, 
Benton, Fremont, Seward, and McKinley—about whom the story 
of each successive stage in the expansion of the United States is 
told. Though the work makes some pretensions to scholarship, it 
can hardly be called a scholarly history. It is, however, reason- 
ably good history, and is certainly good reading. While there is 
little that is actually new, there is some information not readily 
accessible elsewhere. The book is gotten up attractively, with 
excellent portraits and illustrations, and with a final chapter of 
critical bibliography, that will be of service to the average reader. 


When Railroads Were New. By Charles Frederick Carter. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1g09—pp. xiv, 324. $2.00 net. 
This work was not designed for a text-book nor for reference 
purposes, but it appeals to the general reader and will be to him 
a highly interesting narrative. Most writers on railways deal 
with certain phases of the transportation question which are 
largely of present-day concern, giving but passing notice to 
earlier history. In this case, however, the author has attempted 
“to gather the floating fragments of railroad history, having a 
human interest, into a coherent narrative,” so as to depict the 
trials and triumphs of the men who were the pioneers of railway 
enterprises in this country. This has been done, not by portray- 
ing the beginnings of all the earlier lines, but by selecting such 
cases as would serve to illustrate typical or representative condi- 
tions. A considerable portion of the material here produced in 
book form was first published in the Railroad Man’s Magazine. 
The book contains a number of illustrations, as also a short 
introduction by Logan G. McPherson. 


Des Acadiens déportés 4 Boston en 1755.—(Un épisode du 
Grand Dérangement.) Par Pascal Poirier. Ottawa: Section 
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I, Volume II, Des Mémoires de la Société Royale du Canada, 
1909—pp. 55. Senator Poirier, an Acadian descendant and a 
native of the province of New Brunswick, draws a distinction 
between the lot of the slaves of ancient Rome and that of the 
deported Acadians situated in Boston. Despite other privileges 
the latter might enjoy, they could not aspire to citizenship, 
Roman slaves, moreover, were seized during a period of war, 
whilst the Acadians suffered in time of peace. Poirier asserts 
that the unjustifiable decree of Governor Lawrence, exiling the 
French, would undoubtedly have failed of execution under the 
Roman régime. The author has made a special study of the 
Acadian question, and, although a number of the contentions in 
his Roman comparison may seem questionable, his memoir shows 
impartiality and wide information. 


O Brazil, Suas Riquezas Naturales, Suas Industries. Volume 
III. Rio de Janeiro: 1909. Volumes I and II of this publica- 
tion were noticed in a former number of this REvrew (vol. xvii, 
no. 4, p. 459), in which place the general character of the publi- 
cation was described. The third volume carries an encyclopedic 
work on into the fields of transportation and communication, and 
of manufactures. There can be little doubt that the industrial life 
of Brazil has been covered with a rare thoroughness and care, 
and that no investigator of modern economic conditions can 
afford to neglect the material here assembled. The early history 
of Brazilian railroads is sketched, and there follows a detailed 
description of existing companies and lines; shipping and ports 
are then considered, and finally roads, telegraphs and telephones. 
The distribution of manufacturing throughout the country 
is treated in the second part of the volume. 


Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park. Spruce-tree 
House. By Jesse W. Fewkes. Washington: Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Bulletin 41, 1909—pp. 57. This Bulletin marks 
one more success among the many scored by the Bureau of 
Ethnology in recent years. The plates, of which there are 
twenty-one, are particularly clear and well chosen. It should be 
a source of pride to American scholars that the antiquities of 
this country are being so painstakingly surveyed and skillfully 
described. 
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